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Within the past few years there has been a remarkable reversal 
of feeling on the part of the public toward the railways. This 
is largely because of a campaign of edu- 

A Word cation which has helped the public better 

of to appreciate the problems of the railways 

and has shown both the railways and the 
public that they had a common interest. 
An important factor in this quiet, but none the less effective, 
work has been the Railway Business Association. It was among 
the first actively and aggressively to take up the work and un- 
doubtedly did much to encourage other organizations throughout 
the country to lend their efforts to its promotion. The value 


Appreciation 


of the remarkable addresses which have been so characteristic 
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of its annual dinners is well known and they have exerted a 
strong intluence on the public in its policy toward the railways. 
No one, however, can know or understand the full import of 
the work which is done by this and other associations of this 
sort unless they are familiar with the thorough and painstaking 
methods which are necessary for the conduct of a comprehensive 
educational campaign. An indication of the place which the 
Railway Business Association has so well earned for itself is 
evident from a recent editorial in The Wall Street Journal, 
which characterized it, with President Rea, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, as one of “two undoubted authorities which deal with 
what is perhaps the most vital obstacle to really effective regu- 
lation of railroads in justice to all interests.” 





“Trans- 
has often been mentioned in these columns. 


The classic work of the French economist, C. Colson, 
ports et Tariffs,” 


There now appears an English trans- 
C. Colson lation of part of this work edited by 
on Cost Charles Travis and published by G. Bell 


& Sons, London. The translation comes 
at a particularly opportune time in that 
it includes Mr. Colson’s analysis of what is meant by cost of 
service. At this time when Commissioner Meyer, in charge of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s accounting activities, is 
earnestly looking for guidance in developing a system of cost 
accounting which will be something more than an arbitrary 
fiction, Mr. Colson’s final pronouncement on the subject is worthy 
of rereading. Mr. Colson divides a rate into the charge cover- 
ing the cost of performing that particular service, in addition 
to other services, and the toll, which includes that particular 
service’s portion of all overhead charges, including cost of 
maintenance, return on capital, etc., his point being, of course, 
that the greatest total amount of service can be given when the 
toll portion of eaclt charge is so apportioned as between all 
services as to induce the greatest use of the transportation plant. 
This suggests a way in which real cost accounting as distin- 
guished from theoretical cost accounting may be arrived at. It 
is strictly analogous to what C. B. Seger, vice-president of the 
Union Pacific, attempted to explain to Commissioner Meyer 
during one of the hearings on the division of freight and pas- 
senger expenses. It is possible to determine with a fair degree 
of accuracy, Mr. Seger pointed out, the cost at any particular 
time of any particular service; but this is very different from 
trying to determine the cost of one general class of service. A 
general division of freight and passenger expenses would ob- 
scure rather than help the actual determination of cost, Mr. 
Seger believes. Commissioner Meyer believes just the opposite. 
A rereading, however, of Mr. Colson’s discussion of this subject 
of what constitutes a freight rate or passenger rate is strongly 
recommended to all of those who are now interested in a di- 
vision of freight and passenger expenses. 


of Service 





There is much complaint from railway officers that, under 
present conditions, they have to give far too large a part of 
their time to hearings before courts and 


_Log Book of commissions and conferences’ with 
a General grievance committees representing or- 
Superintendent ganized labor. If railway officers are 


to do their work efficiently, and thereby 
the efficiency of railway operation is to be maintained and in- 
creased, the officers must be able to devote the great majority 
of their time to investigations, to conferences with and su- 
pervision of their subordinate officers, to conferences with 
the communities along their lines and with their patrons, and 
to hard, downright, uninterrupted thinking. The last-named 
is the most important of all. Railway officers must neglect 
some of these things if too much of their time is taken 
by regulation and labor disputes; and this is what is occurring. 
The general superintendent in charge of a large district of 
an important railway kept a diary for twelve months, show- 
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ing all of his movements during that time. The following 


summarizes what his diary showed: 


TiMe TAKEN By GRIEVANCE COMMITTEES AND REGULATIONS 


BCLS awse anaes enh eee eb henusoe nt 15 days 
Locomotive firemen (B. of L. F. & E.) 12 days 
Conductors and trainmen (O. R. C. and B. of R. T.)............. 33 days 
rn ree SOOM Ee. oll ease b ies bas Sess een oahu 43 days 
Bay and river steamers and labor organizations 12 days 


Locomotive engineers (B. of L. 


SERRE DURES IE: CONIIDNS Ss ni vv a ic ee ii cin sees eens tend 18 days 


Total 133 days 


Time SPENT ON Roap 
4days July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


172 days 
The case of this general superintendent is doubtless 
typical, and investigations would show that still larger parts 
of the time of the higher operating and executive officers are 
being taken by duties unconnected with the development and 
application of ways and means for increasing the efficiency 
of service and operating and especially by duties growing 
out of regulation. Whatever thus interferes with the most 
important work of railway officers tends to cause railway 
service to be poorer and more expensive to the public than 
it otherwise would be. How many of the labor leaders and 
regulating authorities, who draw such heavy drafts against time 
of railway officers, ever think of this point? 


ABSENTEE LANDLORDISM AND THE COMMISSION 


ITHOUT intending to, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is permitting a grave abuse of its power of suspen- 
sion in minor cases, of advanced rates. There were two distinct 
extensions of authority given to the commission in the 1910 
amendment of the Commerce Act. One placed the burden of 
proof of the reasonableness of advanced rates on the railroads; 
the other gave the commission power to suspend an advance in 
rates pending an investigation. The second of these provisions 
should be and probably was intended to be used only in emer- 
gencies or where injustice might result from arbitrary action on 
the part of a railroad. This power is comparable to that of in- 
junction and should be used by the commission as sparingly as is 
the power of injunction by the courts. 

The commission, in its pursuit of more and more power, 
has obtained authorities and responsibilities so broad that 
it is physically impossible for seven human beings to personally 
fulfill these responsibilities. The result has been, especially in 
regard to the suspension of unimportant—that is, unimportant 
as affecting shippers or public interest—rate advances, that these 
questions have been left to be settled wholly by young employees 
of the commission. An advance in rates on certain commodities 
may have been decided on after careful deliberations and for 
good and sound reasons by the traffic department of a railroad. 
The question is considered and passed upon by the vice-president 
and quite possibly by the president. Thirty days’ notice is 
given the commission. No commissioner personally even 
knows of the matter, but a law clerk receives a letter from some 
shipper, whose responsibility he knows nothing of, protesting 
against the advance. To be on the safe side he suspends the 
advanced rate, and in the due course of time an examiner is 
appointed to make an investigation, and at the expiration of a 
year or a year and a half it is found thet the advanced rate is 
entirely reasonable and that the railroad company is fully cap- 
able of bearing the burden of justifying it and it is permitted 
to go into effect. During the year and a half the railroad com- 
pany has not been earning the additional revenue which the 
commission eventually finds that it was fairly entitled to; but 
there is no reparation for the railroad. The railroad never had 
a chance to justify the rate before it was suspended, never 
even had a hearing. Some commissioner may theoretically have 
passed on the case, but if he did it was in a purely cursory way. 

The evils of railroad management by absentee landlordism 
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have been pointed out many times in the Railway Age Gazette; 
but even if it is reprehensible for two or three influential mem- 
bers of the board of directors to attempt to manage three or 
four thousand miles of railroad from the deck of an Atlantic 
liner, it is just as bad for all the business interests affected for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to try to exercise so much 
authority that it has to leave innumerable important decisions to 
$1,500 a year clerks. 

One of the reasons which undoubtedly influenced Congress 
in giving the commission power to suspend rate advances was 
that a manufacturer’s business might be seriously injured 
through an arbitrary or unjust rate advance to an extent that 
reparation could not indemnify. The manufacturer might lose 
contracts because of the inability to quote as low a rate as a 
competitor, unless he ran the risk of gambling on the chance 
that the commission would eventually award him reparation. 
In cases such as this the power to suspend rates pending in- 
vestigation is an equitable one, but it should be exercised only 
upon such a presentation of the facts as would be required by 
a court before granting an injunction. Judgment, good sense 
and knowledge, as well as a judicial attitude of mind, are re- 
quired even more in deciding 4 question such as this before a 
full hearing has been had than would be required in deciding 
the case after a full investigation and public hearing. It is, 
therefore, a palpable injustice for the commission to permit its 
clerks automatically to suspend any advanced rates if there 
seems to be the remotest possibility of a protest from shippers. 
This sort of playing safe by subordinates is just the sort of 
thing that railroads in the past have been most severely criti- 
cized for, and rightly so. The commission ought to revise its 
practice in this respect. 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILER DESIGN 


NTIL recent years the term horsepower has conveyed but little 
meaning to the designer of locomotives. The advent of the 
testing plant, which makes possible accurate determination of the 
actual horsepower developed by a locomotive under any conditions 
of cut-off, speed and load, has probably done more than anything 
else to bring out the meaning of this expression as applied to 
locomotives. F. J. Cole, consulting engineer of the American 
Locomotive Company, has recently developed a method of adapt- 
ing horsepower requirements to the proportioning of locomotive 
boilers; briefly this method consists of determining the steam 
requirement for a specified horsepower and piston speed and 
designing a boiler capable of generating this amount of steam, 
the evaporative values of firebox and tube heating surface being 
known and tabulated. This method should prove of great in- 
terest to all locomotive designers, and besides the advantages 
claimed for it in proportioning the boiler itself, Mr. Cole, in a 
discussion of this subject given elsewhere in this issue outlines 
a number of other advantages obtainable by its use in the de- 
igning of locomotives. Another point of interest in this dis- 
cussion is that of the relative value of short and long tubes in 
boiler construction. While Mr. Cole does not make a specific 
argument in favor of the use of long tubes, he brings out their 
value in the reduction of smokebox temperatures or, in other 
words, absorbing a greater amount of heat from the gases which 
pass through them, the only increase of energy required being 
the slightly greater draft in the smokebox. That there may be 
differences of opinion in this matter is indicated by the dis- 
cussion on the same subject by C. D. Young, engineer of tests 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Young takes a firm stand 
against the excessively long tube, charging that beyond a cer- 
tain length there is too great a sacrifice of boiler capacity in the 
interest of economy in coal and that the long tube offers a seri- 
ous resistance to the flow of the gases toward the smokebox. 
Evidently the experience of the Pennsylvania Railroad has in- 
dicated that the increase in draft necessary with long tubes is 
appreciable, particularly when we consider Mr. Young’s state- 
ment that the locomotive with the long tube is a slow steamer. 
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IS CRITICISM OF PRESENT RAILWAY REGULATION 
JUSTIFIABLE? 


Nhe attitude of railway managers toward regulation has re- 
ceived severe criticism recently from two widely different 
sources. H. G. Wilson, president of the National Industrial 
League, attacked it in an address to the League, and Professor 
John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, assailed it in a 
paper before the Western Economic Society, both addresses be- 
ing delivered in Chicago recently. The speakers asserted that 
the managers and spokesmen of the railways are trying, by de- 
nouncing regulation, to destroy it. Professor Gray seemed to 
think that a disposition to oppose all regulation in order that 
they may be made free to speculate in the stocks of their com- 
panies, to indulge in unfair discriminations, and to run the 
politics of the country, is characteristic of practically all rail- 
way managers. Mr. Wilson said he did not assert that all of 
the men operating railways desire to undermine and vitiate the 
present system of regulation, but that some of them do. 

If Mr. Wilson and Professor Gray expressed their real views 
they do not know the actual attitude of a large majority of 
railway executive officers at all. Doubtless until ten years ago 
most railway managers were opposed to almost every kind of 
regulation; but owing to numerous changes in the personnel of 
railway managers and to changes of heart by many of the older 
officers, it is incorrect and misleading to say that they are now 
generally opposed to regulation. President Ripley, of the Santa 
Fe, followed Professor Gray as a speaker before the Western 
Economic Society, and with the authority of his position as 
one of the oldest and most prominent railway managers, he ex- 
pressly denied that they are now opposed to regulation. They 
recognize, he said, that regulation is needed and has come to 
stay; and what they oppose is merely unfair and harmful regu- 
lation. 

The question arises, Is there any ground for the complaints 
and criticisms of railway officers who say that they favor regu- 
lation, but oppose such regulation as now prevails? No well- 
informed and fair man can answer that question in the negative. 
Even Mr. Wilson’s own organization recognized at its conven- 
tion the need for reform in regulation of railways by adopting 
a committee report recommending standardization of state laws 
relating to railways and codification of interstate laws relating 
to them. What are some of the shortcomings of the present 
system of regulation? 

1. The railways are subjected to. the annoyance and expenses 
‘of regulation by the nation and all the states. Regulation, in 
consequence, is often duplicated, and when not duplicated is often 
inconsistent and conflicting. 

2. Restrictions and burdens are often imposed on the opera- 
tions of railways, and reductions are often made in their rates, 
especially by the states, without any previous investigation as 
to their fairness or expediency, and chiefly for political reasons. 
These things are often done by the legislatures in spite of the 
fact that in most of the states commissions have been appointed 
which are supposed to be composed of experts, and therefore to 
be more competent than the legislatures to deal with such mat- 
ters. 

3. As a matter of fact the commissions never are composed 
of experts, and are often composed of anti-railway partisans, 
in spite of the universally conceded principle that they should 
be expert, fair and judicial. Witness, for example, the fact 
that the chairman of the Iowa Railroad Commission has been 
appearing as an attorney in the rate advance cases before the 
Interstate Commerce. Commission. 

4. Turning to federal regulation, we find the railways sub- 
jected by the national government to the Sherman anti-trust law, 
which prohibits them from making agreements regarding rates 
and operation, and requires them to compete, and at the same 
time subjects them to regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which constantly, in effect, orders them to enter 
into agreements in regard to operations and rates, and denounces 
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them in its opinions because they sometimes commit unfair dis- 
criminations and permit economic wastes which are a direct and 
inevitable result of the competition required by the Sherman 
law. 

5. A large part of the increase in expenses from which the 
railways are suffering is due to awards made in arbitration 
proceedings carried on under a federal law. There have also 
been enormous increases in their taxes for which the state and 
national governments, and especially the state governments, are 
entirely responsible. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its decision in the five per cent rate case, admitted that as a 
result of these and other developments the net income of the 
railways in Official Classification territory had become inade- 
quate. But instead of allowing the advance in rates which the 
railways asked for, it made numerous recommendations, among 
them being one that the railways should impose special charges 
for certain special services at terminals. But when the rail- 
ways, in obedience to this recommendation, filed the tariffs car- 
rying special charges of the kind recommended, the state and 
interstate commissions immediately suspended them. In other 
words, they were told that they could not get their increase 
in income in the way they asked for it, but in another way, and 
when they tried to get it in that other way they were not per- 
mitted to do so. 

6. The theory of the law is that the railways will be regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the Com- 
mission has been so burdened by work that it has become im- 
possible for the commissioners to hear and write the opinions 
in most of the cases coming before it, and in consequence, to a 
large extent, the railways are being regulated, not by the Com- 
mission, but by subordinates by whom the law never contem- 
plated that they should be regulated. 

7. It has been intimated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, conceded by Mr. Brandeis, special counsel for the 
Commission, and held in a report by a Joint Congressional 
Committee, that the compensation received by the railways for 
carrying the mails is inadequate; and yet since the parcels post 
was established the roads have been granted only a 5 per cent 
increase in their total mail compensation, and Congress has thus 
far refused to give them the increase recommended by the Joint 
Congressional Committee. 

8. It is probable that the railways would not oppose the 
granting to the Interstate Commerce Commission of authority 
to regulate operation comprehensively if this would relieve them 
of the unfair, and sometimes almost idiotic, regulation of oper- 
ation to which they are subjected by the states. But, neverthe- 
less, the railways resent the fact that in its present regulation 
of operation the Commission employs inspectors who in many 
cases are not experts, who in practically all cases are members 
of railway brotherhoods, and who are therefore believed to be 
strongly biased against the railways. 

9. More and more the regulating authorities are tending to 
limit the profits which railways may earn, but they do not 
limit the risk incurred in railway investments. In other words 
the regulating authorities are fixing maximum profits and maxi- 
mum rates, but they are not fixing either minimum risks, mini- 
mum profits or minimum rates. 

These are but a few of the features of the present regulation 
of railways against which railway men protest. Are they not 
justified in doing so? Is not a system of regulation which con- 
tains these and numerous other defects one which not only 
railway men, but every fair man, ought to denounce? Is it not 
very questionable whether such a system is better from the 
standpoint of the public than none at all? 

The two papers which were consolidated to form the Railway 
Age Gazette advocated the Hepburn act. We have advocated 
legislation for the regulation of the issuance of railway securi- 
ties of such a character as was recommended by the Hadley 
commission. We have advocated legislation such as the Stevens 
bill now pending in Congress, which would give the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission extensive authority to regulate opera- 
tion. But we believe that the crying need of the present is not 
for more legislation, but for the repeal of a great deal of the 
legislation now in effect, such as train crew. laws, headlight 
laws, the Sherman anti-trust law as it applies to railways, and 
other laws which increase railway expenses without conferring 
any benefits on the public. We are in favor of giving the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increased power along certain 
lines; but we believe that a much more pressing need is legisla- 
tion for such reorganization of the Commission as will fit and 
enable it to carry its present burdens and perform its present 
duties. The present system of regulation is so unfair in many 
respects, and so defective in most respects, that before it can 
be made clearly to do more good than harm it must be thor- 
oughly overhauled and reformed. 

Men who have the intelligence to see this, and the courage to 
say it, should not be made a target for the attacks of those who 
are so enamored of regulation per se that they do not take the 
pains to find out whether the system of regulation actually in 
effect is good or bad, or whether it might not be so changed 
that it would cause less evil and confer more benefits. Regula- 
tion, in itself, is neither desirable nor undesirable. Intelligent 
and fair regulation is desirable. Unintelligent and unfair regu- 
lation is wholly undesirable. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION 


HE St. Paul is now completing a 2!%4-mile tunnel through the 
Cascade mountains about 60 miles east of Seattle, driving 
it from a bottom heading and trapping the material above into 
cars in the lower drift. The Canadian Pacific is driving a tunnel 
five miles long through Mt. McDonald, in the Selkirk mountains, 
from a separate parallel or pioneer tunnel with cross cuts to the 
main tunnel at frequent intervals. By each of these methods it 
is possible to drive the tunnel from several faces at the same 
time and to materially hasten its completion. These two proj- 
ects are the most recent examples of railroad tunnel construction 
in America and may therefore be considered to represent the 
latst practice. 

The adoption of a line involving the construction of a tunnel 
has been subject to two serious objections, the first cost of con- 
struction and the difficulty in operation resulting from smoke. 
This latter objection has been alleviated by the development of 
electric traction and by the installation of artificial ventilating 
systems. However, progress has not been as great in the reduc- 
tion of the cost of construction by the development of improved 
methods and equipment. 

In this respect tunnel construction has not kept pace with the 
many important improvements in other lines, notably grading 
equipment, where the large steam shovels, drag lines, high- 
capacity dump cars, unloading plows, etc., have all assisted in 
reducing the cost of ordinary grading operations. An incident 
in the construction of a second track on a western line during 
the past summer reveals this condition in a striking manner. 
When the line was first built about 20 years ago, a short tunnel 
was driven through a projecting point. Here the second track 
is located about 100 ft. distant on the up-hill side and in making 
estimates it was found to be cheaper to build it as an open cut 
even though the depth was considerably greater than at the point 
where the tunnel was constructed previously. This change was 
due to the relative reduction in the cost of excavation as com- 
pared with tunnel construction in recent years. 

The continual increase in traffic is making more urgent the 
reduction of grades on the heavy mountain divisions. In many 
cases the construction of tunnels of considerable length offers 
the ultimate solution, but with present methods the cost of such 
construction is prohibitive. For several years the Moffat Line 
has been endeavoring to finance the construction of a six-mile 
tunnel through the Rocky mountains in Colorado, while another 
western road has Jocated a tunnel 10 miles long which will effect 
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a very important improvement in its grade line. Any improve- 
ment of the methods of tunnel construction enabling a reduction 
in cost to be made would give impetus to the construction of 
other tunnels which are now necessarily held in abeyance. 





NEW BOOKS 


Statistics of Ratlways in the United States; Twenty-fifth Annual Report. 
Prepared by the Division of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Wm. J. Meyers, statistician. 719 pages, 9 in. by 12 in. Bound 
in cloth. Copies may be had from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $1 each. 

This is the final statistical report for the year ending June 30, 

1912. The first part of the report, 65 pages, not including 

the figures for individual roads, was issued in pamphlet form 

last July. The preliminary totals, which were printed in the 

Railway Age Gazette, August 1, 1913, page 180, included the re- 

turns only of the larger roads, “class 1” and “class 2.” 

The present report comes out in considerably less than 12 
months after the similar report for the preceding year, indi- 
cating that the statistician’s office and the government printing 
office are improving their service in the matter of promptness. 


Statistics of Railways in the United States; Twenty-sixth Annual Report. 
62 pages, 9 in. by 12 in. Pamphlet. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. Ten cents a copy. 

This report, for the fiscal year 1913, corresponds to that 

for the year before, mentioned in the preceding notice, except 

that this contains only the summaries and introductory matter. 

This reaches us about seven months earlier in the year than 

the similar pamphlet for 1912. The commission, in its an- 

nual report to Congress, sent in this week, expresses the 
expectation that the whole of this report—the dollar-a-copy 
issue—will be published next month. The “preliminary ab- 

stract” for 1913, corresponding to this report, which is a 

pamphlet of 179 pages, giving totals for individual roads of 

class 1 only, was issued in April, 1914. 


Railway Rolling Stock Appliances and Equipment. Compiled and arranged 
by Parker Cook, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 16 pages, 334 in. 
by 6 in. Bound in paper. Copies free. 

Patent attorneys receive numerous inquiries from clients as to 

the number of patents in the different sub-clatses, and so far 

as is known there has been, up to the present, no publication 
that gives this information. This book gives the number of 
patents in each class and sub-class, and was compiled after con- 
siderable research work. It is so arranged that an inventor or 
any one desiring such information can at once determine how 
many patents there are in any sub-class. It should prove of 
particular value to inventors as they can determine at once 
from it how many patents there are in the different sub-classes. 


The Science and Practice of Management. By A. Hamilton Church. 535 
pages, 434 in. by 7% in. [Illustrated with charts. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Engineering Magazine Company, 140 Nassau street, 
New York. Price $2. 


This book constitutes one of the most recent additions to the 
Works Management Library of the Engineering Magazine. The 
author’s treatment of the subject seems to be scientific, not in 
the sense that he sets forth any system of so-called scientific 
management, but that he attempts in a scientific way to get at 
the fundamental elements and principles, so that existing forms 
of management can be scientifically analyzed and classified. It 
has been endeavored to ascertain the fundamental facts of pro- 
duction, not from the viewpoint of cost but from the viewpoint 
of management. Instead of trying to throw light on the nature 
of expense the author has endeavored to throw light on the 
nature of organization. The theory of the book is to formulate 
such fundamental facts and regulative principles as may be later 
developed into a true science of management, and it is not one 
from which the “rule of thumb” practitioner can obtain a ready- 
made system. 





The Railway Problem a Statesman’s Opportunity’ 


Developed on Wrong Basis, Railways, Now Football 
of Politics, Must be Saved by Broad Statesmanship 


By FatrrAx HARRISON 
President, Southern Railway Company 


The time is well within the memory of men still in active life 
when railroads, both in regard to their ownership and in regard 
to their use, were considered not only by their owners, but by the 
public, as private property. This was when railroad building, 
as a means of developing and making available vast stretches 
of territory, was the prime necessity of the people, and when the 
thing of first importance was to encourage the use of private 
capital in these pioneer enterprises. As a means of giving this 
encouragement, private investors were invited to build railroads, 
with no suggestion that a system of public regulation would 
supersede the right of private use and management. Under this 
conception of the nature of these properties, it inevitably hap- 
pened that, as the railroads were to be used for private ends, 
their managers felt at liberty to make bargains solely from the 
standpoint of the private gain of the company. They sold trans- 
portation to those of the public who took it by wholesale at 
prices and on terms different from those on which they sold to 
the individual who took little of it. They gave rebates to those 
of sufficient commercial importance to demand them, while deny- 
ing these concessions to others. They did things which they 
deemed would increase their business and their profits, such as 
many engaged in other forms of industry still do, without recog- 
nizing that their form of industry differed from most other forms 
of industry, in that there inhered in it a peculiar public, as dis- 
tinguished from private, interest in the character of their serv- 
ices and in the terms on which they were performed. 


TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS STARTED ON WRONG BASIS. 


This conception of the business of transportation, entertained 
at once by the authority which granted the original charters and 
by those who had ventured their means in making them a suc- 
cess, was at the same time conceded and encouraged by the 
public, but we now deem that it was fundamentally unsound. 
It was based upon a principle of the relation of the state to 
industry, which, like some others, has gone down in a revolu- 
tion of public opinion. It ignored the controlling influence 
which transportation, as distinguished from most other forms 
of industry, was in time to exert upon the public welfare. It 
failed to take into account the fact that the fate and the for- 
tunes of industries, of individuals and of communities could be 
made or marred by a few men controlling, for the gain of private 
owners, the transportation facilities of the country. It failed 
to recognize that a power harmless enough when it was granted 
might in time become with exercise so great as to be a political 
menace. , 

Whatever was its original quality, an economic conception 
which differed fundamentally from a political tendency could 
not be suffered permanently to survive in a democracy. As the 
economic necessity, considered from the standpoint of the prime 
interest of the people, for the building and extension of railroads 
began somewhat to decline, the public mind commenced to busy 
itself with other related questions chiefly economic in their 
character which were then pushing to the front—with the ques- 
tion of how competition or the opportunities for competition 
created by the railroads, was affecting rival markets, or rival 
producing centers, or rival commodities and industries, or as- 
piring and rival communities. It was perceived that the con- 
ception of private ownership, accompanied by the unqualified and 
unregulated right of private use for private gain, gave to the 
private owners in the last analysis the power of commercial life 
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or of commercial death over individuals and over industries and 
communities, and could not in the general interest be tolerated. 


A NEW CONCEPTION 


This resulted in the recognition of a new conception—that a 
right exists in the public to regulate the use of these privately 
owned and privately managed properties, and immediately efforts 
began to be made, with more or less definiteness of purpose and 
with more or less moderation, to regulate by governmental au- 
thority the use by their owners of privately owned transportation 
properties. 

The appearance of this new conception marked the beginning 
of a bitter controversy between the owners of these properties, 
on the one hand, who had invested their money believing that 
they were not surrendering the right of private and unregulated 
management, and, on the other hand, representatives of the public, 
who asserted the right and the duty of the government to con- 
trol the power of private management and to subject the use of 
these properties to complete and effective regulation—to go far 
beyond the regulation of the original economic questions and to 
interfere even with the smallest details of physical operation. 
This controversy was fiercely waged for many years. Its viru- 
lence was intense, but not without precedent. In all history the 
conflict of creeds, of ideas and of systems has been bitter and 
has been merciless. 


REGULATION WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY 


In this conflict the public has come out victorious, and in its 
victory has been illustrated the cycle theory of the philosophy 
of history. In the bitterness which the conflict engendered, the 
conception of a public right of regulation has gone as far in the 
direction of error on the one side as the conception of private 
ownership and private management,had previously gone in the 
other. It has come about that the public denies not only the 
right of unregulated use, but also the right of unqualified pri- 
vate ownership. It has resulted in the assertion of a power 
of public regulation without the assumption of any correspond- 
ing duty or responsibility. In these days of revolution of opinion 
the views of the extremists have for a time prevailed, and the 
power of regulation has been pushed to an extent not anticipated 
when the right of reasonable regulation was first actively as- 
serted. The pendulum has now swung to an extreme on the side 
of irresponsible public power, as it had previously swung to an 
extreme on the side of irresponsible private ownership. 

In the clash of this controversy and in the flush of the vic- 
tory of the conception of irresponsible power in the public, many 
forces have been developed and have found encouragement which 
are now difficult to control, and the real interest, as well as the 
real right, of the public in the system of transportation has 
been given a false perspective. 


A FOOTBALL OF POLITICS 


One of the most significant, as well as one of the most em- 
barrassing and important developments has been that this great 
business question has been injected into politics and has come 
to be regarded as a valuable political asset by men aspiring to 
public office. It has been found easy to interest and to agitate 
the public mind on the subject. Possessing many technical sides 
difficult of comprehension by those uninstructed by practical ex- 
perience, requiring a large and comprehensive view adequate 
to take in and properly to balance the rights and interests of all 
commerce and of all communities, no matter how differently 
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circumstanced or how widely separated, the economic, as dis- 
tinguished from the physical, problem of the railroad manager 
possesses little which will appeal to the popular imagination, but 
much that can be used by the skillful agitator to produce mis- 
understandings of motives, misconceptions of purposes and poli- 
cies, and so to arouse local and neighborhood prejudice. 

The only appeal the railroad manager can make is to the spirit 
of thoughtful consideration, of wisdom and moderation of the 
people. Here is his handicap. To be successful such an appeal 
takes time, for the history of popular government shows that it 
takes time for the public to reach its final conclusion on any 
important question, especially on one of an economic nature. 
On the other hand, the appeal of the agitator is to the immediate 
selfish interest; to prejudice and impulsive judgment and to the 
spirit of quick and active resentment of the people. Such an 
appeal does not take time, and the result in respect of these prop- 
erties is that many impulsive and inconsiderate conclusions find 
their way into statutory or commission-made law which the sober 
judgment of the people will not subsequently approve. Mean- 


while, however, a business of the highest public importance, one_ 


which to be successful must be subject to a wise, stable, con- 
sistent and constructive policy, has been made the victim of a 
judgment which is impulsive and ill-considered, a judgment 
founded upon an inadequate comprehension of the problem in 
all its reach and consequence. 

A natural corollary to the view which would make the trans- 
portation question a football of politics, which would consider it 
merely from the standpoint of its advantage to the political for- 
tunes of the aspirant for public place, is that common carriers, 
in respect of their regulation, may be considered of public con- 
cern when it is advantageous to do so and of private concern 
when that course constitutes the chief political advantage. This 
means that, if considerations of important political advantage are 
dominant, these carriers are considered as public when it comes 
to the imposition of burdens and to limiting charges or regula- 
ting operations, but private when it comes to creation of credit 
or improvement of conditions. In other words, there seems to 
be in many minds the false conception that, in the matter of im- 
position of burdens, railroad companies are public concerns and 
subject to the public regulating power, but, in the matter of re- 
lief, are private property and not entitled to be considered from 
the standpoint of their public service. 

This has been strikingly illustrated by some of the contentions 
recently made in the advance rate hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There the question was asked why it is 
that railroads should be permitted to increase their charges at a 
time of general business depression and when all other indus- 
tries are suffering from decreased revenues. In the last analysis, 
the basis of this suggestion is that railroads, in respect of this 
matter, stand as private enterprises and represent only a private 
interest. It is an assertion of the proposition that their pri- 
vate owners alone are concerned with the question of sustaining 
their operations. It ignores the principle, so often relied on in 
other connections, that railroads are engaged in a governmental 
function and are doing a thing essential to the public welfare. It 
loses sight of the fact that the maintenance of transportation 
facilities is a condition precedent to the success of every pri- 
vate enterprise and to the return of prosperity to all the people. 
It takes no note of the public nature and of the public obligations 
of the transportation business. 

If, however, the question comes of a reduction of transportation 
charges, or of the imposition of public burdens, the teachers of 
this doctrine insist loudly on the public right and the public power 
of regulation and control. This inconsistency of attitude on 
the part of those often influential in public affairs, produces, in 
respect of matters involving the continued efficiency of the car- 
riers, a situation of instability and uncertainty which is of vital 
consequence to the public. 

One of the outgrowths, full of menace, of this situation is the 
appearance in our public affairs of men who assert successfully 
an influence in directing the regulating power of government, 
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but who are without any responsibility, official or otherwise, for 
the consequences. The conscientious railroad. manager, re- 
sponsible alike to those who invest their private means in the es- 
tablishment of. these properties and to the entire public for the 
success of the transportation system, is confronted by men who 
criticize and oppose, but on whom will fall none of the responsi- 
bilities or burdens of failure. The intrusion of these irresponsible 
influences into the settlement of transportation problems comes 
from the necessity of giving their solution a political rather than 
a business, aspect and is the outgrowth ofthe political conditions 
which menace the stability and usefulness of these great trans- 
portation properties. 

Transportation is a business, and, if it is to be efficiently and 
successfully conducted, must be managed on business principles. 
In no other way can it survive or be supported as a business. 

As the manager of transportation properties have, in the public 
interest, been largely deprived.of the power of business manage- 
ment, any successful system of public regulation must apply to 
the regulation of these properties sound and just business prin- 
ciples and not merely the force of repression. A manifest danger 
of a system of regulation controlled by, politics is that it will be 
administered on the principle of always reducing the cost of 
service to the public as a means of appeal to popular approval, 
and thus doing to the railroads all that can be done in the di- 
rection of curtailing their business prosperity short of bringing 
destruction upon them. No business enterprise, dependent for 
its usefulness upon its growth, can live if always kept down near 
the point of starvation. 


UNITY OF REGULATION NECESSARY 


There is another complication in the theory of regulation as 
it is practised today which also has its origin in a political con- 
dition. We have seen the unifying forces of steam and elec- 
tricity change the map of the commercial world. They have 
introduced conditions which can not be ignored by those who 
would give to the public adequate service in transportation. A 
transportation system to be efficient must be co-extensive with 
the transportation needs of the people whom it serves. If their 
business needs ignore state lines, the railroads which would give 
them adequate service must adapt themselves to that condition. 
The business of a people that seeks all markets without regard to 
political subdivisions of territory can not be successfully carried 
on if their means of transportation are halted at state lines, either 
by physical interruption or by unwise, inconsistent or exaggerated 
local regulation. 

The same interest of the people which demands that these 
transportation facilities extend in physical continuity across state 
lines likewise requires unity of management and control. This, 
of course, is impossible without unity of governmental regu- 
lation. While the preservation of the states in their complete 
constitutional integrity is a fundamental necessity of our sys- 
tem of government, it is equally essential that their power should 
not be extended beyond their constitutiona] limitations. 

At a time and under conditions when the existing development 
of our continental commerce was inconceivable, the fathers of 
our government had a vision which was a miracle, and it resulted 
that the states, in the constitution, confided to the federal gov- 
ernment the power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. 
This of necessity involves the power to regulate the instruments 
of interstate and foreign commerce. And yet, in response to the 
exigencies of political warfare, it is easy to raise a controversy 
between the power of the states and the power of the federal 
government as to the line cf demarcation between their respective 
powers as related to this question. In fact, the controversy as 
to the rights of the states has been the great historic controversy 
between differing schools of political thought among our people. 
The growth of commerce has injected the question of the regu- 
lation of commerce into this states’ rights controversy as a factor 
of prime importance. The question of what will promote and 
what will retard the efficiency and usefulness of a transportation 
system often becomes obscured and is lost sight of while the a4- 
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vocates of these differing schools of constitutional philosophy fight 
out their wars. ‘And yet a business enterprise, if it is to succeed, 
can not be subject to these political uncertainties: nor can a 
business enterprise, dependent for its efficiency and usefulness 
on its unity of regulation and management, be wisely left subject 
to many masters with differing views of public policy and with 
widely varying conceptions of its problems. 

Even without any wide divergence of view, the mere existence 
of a power of management in many masters which may be exer- 
cised with different degrees of promptness, or which, if not actu- 
ally exercised at all, is constantly made the basis of proposal 
and agitation, constitutes an obstacle in the way of effective 
and successful railroad management which can not be over- 
stated. It may be claimed that our experience has demonstrated 
that a multi-form system of regulation is as economically un- 
sound as the lack of any regulation, for the railroad problem can 
no longer be considered as of merely local concern any more 
than it can be considered of merely private concern. One of the 
greatest evils of the present system in this respect is that the ca- 
pacity for efficient management is weakened. An undue pro- 
portion of the time of the responsible railroad manager and 
his responsible assistants is diverted from the useful duties of 
management to the calls for explanations and arguments before 
many different state authorities when all that is necessary might 
be accomplished before one central regulating body. 

An efficient management is admitted by all to be a large factor 
in securing for, or continuing to, the public a low basis of trans- 
portation charges under existing conditions. It follows that there 
is an obligation of efficiency in regulation as great as the obli- 
gation of efficiency in management. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT DECISIONS 


In suggesting that consideration it becomes .one’s duty to call - 


attention to one of the most dangerous weaknesses which has 
developed in the system we have experienced, namely: its in- 
ability to give prompt decision to the business questions 
which must be. determined. No man of business experi- 
ence needs to have pointed out how essential is prompt- 
ness, or the capacity for promptness, in dealing success- 
fully with a business situation. That business in which there 
is no capacity for promptness is fatally hampered. If there 
is a legitimate and pressing need for more revenue, the 
power to authorize or to produce it must be capable of being 
brought into action at once. If economies must be introduced, 
the power of management must be capable of responding 
promptly to the need. If a change of policy is demanded in the 
public interest, the power to pass upon the question must be 
capable of convenient and prompt exercise. It may be justly said 
that the consensus of opinion of thoughtful men everywhere is 
that the existing system of regulation is fatally defective in re- 
spect of its capacity for prompt action. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


‘To sum up what has been here suggested: no system of gov- 
ernmental treatment of this subject can be permanently success- 
ful which fails to conserve the things that are essential to railroad 
growth and efficiency. Prominent, and in fact first, among these 
essentials is adequate railroad credit. To secure this a system 
of successful regulation must be a system of protection as well 
as of correction. Even a conquering army feeds its prisoners. 
Our existing system has well served the purpose of correction, 
but we have seen it hesitate when called upon to protect. We 
need a system of regulation which will recognize the whole duty 
of government, which can as readily build where things are 
sound as cut away all fungus and unhealthy growths: a system 
which will bring stability of service and of credit as well as 
equality and fairness of treatment. None of this can be if the 
system of regulation is founded on the shifting sands of politics. 

It must possess a capacity and be controlled by a purpose, of 
promptness in affording required relief and in meeting business 
conditions as well as in the removal of recognized abuses. This 
is also inconsistent with a mere political conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of regulation. 
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It must be possessed of an authority co-extensive with the 
subject to be regulated. Its powers must not be divided and scat- 
tered among a number of independent regulating bodies, many of 
them responsible to a part only of the public whose welfare is 
involved, all of varying outlook and influenced in their conclu- 
sions by differing policies and often by clashing and conflicting 
interests. This is inevitable, if regulation by the states and regu- 
lation by the federal power are both to be preserved. 


PRESENT METHODS CANNOT ENDURE 


Like the previous stage of irresponsible private control, the 
existing system of irresponsible, rigid and divided regulation can 
not permanently endure. So long as the chief need was of a 
public prosecutor, it served its function, but, when the demand 
was for statesmanship, it failed by reason of a constitutional in- 
capacity which relates back to its origin, to its political progen- 
itors. This is no criticism of individuals but the indictment of 
a social tendency. No more does it mean that we must abandon 


. the principle of reasonable and efficient regulation: that we must 


turn from Scylla of irresponsible regulation to the Charybdis 
of government ownership. It is an argument that a system of 
reasonable, balanced and non-political regulation has not failed 
because it has not yet been generally tried. 

Whatever may be the individual view, no one will deny that 
these considerations present a problem, and that a problem still 
unsolved. Its subject matter is of transcendent public interest 
and consequence. It is, as was recently suggested by President 
Wilson, “the one common interest of our whole industrial life.” 
My present purpose is not to venture to suggest the solution 
but the source from which an acceptable solution must come. 
As it is a big problem, it must be solved in a big way. 


A STATESMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


A solution is not likely to be accepted if the suggestion comes 
from the railroad manager, because he is still supposed to look 
at only one side of the question and to be controlled by a selfish 
interest. 

It can not come from the mere politician, because of his nar- 
row vision and his temptation to keep the question unsolved as 
a means of easy political agitation and as a valuable asset for 
temporary political advantage. 

“Who then will be sufficient for these things?” 

The problem is a statesman’s opportunity. It is as great a 
problem as has confronted the statesmen of any age. He who 
solves it must be trusted by all the people. He must be above 
the suspicion of selfish motive. All the lessons of history must 
be at his command. He must be a profound student of human 
action and of human government. He must have power to im- 
press his views upon his fellowmen. He must be able, with just 
and equal hand, to divide unto capital and unto labor its living. 
He must be able to assure the public of the correction of abuses, 
the establishment of justice and the maintenance of facilities 
adequate for their needs, and he must be able to assure the pri- 
vate owner of protection of his just interests and of fairness to 
his just rights. He must be able to reconcile the people to his 
philosophy of regulation and the politician to the loss of a highly 
valued political asset. 

Is there a man among us who is capable of this? 

I venture to suggest that the present President of the United 
States is equal to this great achievement. The time seems ripe 
for him to undertake it. His administration came into existence 
pledged to the correction of abuses in business life and to a con- 
structive work which would build healthily and mightily to a 
greater and sounder prosperity. Doubtless the specific things 
embraced in his program of correction have been largely accom- 
plished. Some parts of his constructive program—notably the 
creation of a new banking system—have also been carried out. 
But, of course, his comprehensive appreciation of commercial 
conditions brings to him the realization that much which is 
constructive remains to be done. 

Having arrived at the constructive period of his administration, 
he can perform no higher or more useful public service than by 
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proposing and carrying through a solution of the transportation 
problem. : 

He has recently, in an impressive way, shown publicly a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the railroad situation. In his response 
to the appeal of the railroads last September, he called the at- 
tention of the country to “the imperative need that railway credits 
be sustained and the railroads helped in every possible way,” 
and disclaiming any “deep anxiety” that this would not be done, 
he gave as his reason “that the interest of the producer, the 
shipper, the merchant, the investor, the financier and the whole 
public in the proper maintenance and complete efficiency of the 
railways is too manifest.” “They are,” as he expressed it, “in- 
dispensable to our whole economic life, and railway securities are 
at the very heart of most investments, large and small, public 
and private, by individuals and by institutions.” 

The fact, thus made evident, that he has grasped the point of 
view from which a solution of this problem must be approached, 
has aroused in the minds of many the hope that before laying 
down the reins of government he will propose and work out 


some constructive plan that will give stability to railroad in-~ 


vestment and growth. May we not ask that he will undertake 
the work? The people of the United States have called him to 
the leadership of this nation. They have entrusted him with 
their power. He has responded by notable public service. Is it 
too much to ask that he undertake this problem also and bring to 
its solution the wisdom and power which he has already used so 
effectively in the public interest? 

No ambition could be more worthy than to establish a “Con- 
stitution of Peace” among the variant views and interests which 
menace the success of the system of transportation so essential 
to the public welfare. No service to his fellowmen could be a 
loftier or finer service than to place this high interest of the 
people upon a sound, a stable and a permanent foundation. 

I think I properly interpret the men now charged with the 
responsibility of railroad management when I say that they will 
welcome a solution of the problem, however it may differ from 
any preconceived views, and will meet any suggestion that may 
be made in a co-operative and a helpful, and not in a carping or 
obstructive, spirit. They are as anxious as the most public- 
spirited statesman for a just and final settlement of transporta- 
tion controversies. When it comes to the consideration of any 
proposal, they may be relied on to put aside prejudice and pride 
of opinion, for they, of all others, are best aware of the im- 
perative need of the railroads for an adjustment of all differences 
and for public approval, sympathy and support. Opposition must 
come from outside the railroad ranks.. The problem is, then, 
how shall the transportation system of the United States be put 
upon an assured foundation of efficiency, usefulness and success? 
Ilere is “a statesman’s opportunity.” 


COMPARATIVE SERVICE TESTS OF 100-POUND 
SECTIONS, P. S. AND A. R. A.—A RAILS ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES* 


By W. C. CusHING 


Chief Engineer Maintenance of Way, Southwest System, Pennsylvania Lines. 


In 1909 the Pennsylvania purchased 1,535 tons of A. R. A. 
type “A” rail, for service comparison with the standard P. S. 
type. Both types of rail were of Bessemer steel, weighing 100 
lb. per yard, manufactured by the Carnegie Steel Company at 
the Edgar Thomson mill, in February, 1909, and were laid at 
various places on the Pittsburgh division in November, 1909. A 
record of failures is being kept. A portion of each kind of rail 
was singled out to be laid on a very sharp curve to test the 
relative abrasive resistance to the car wheels passing over it. It 
is this test which is the particular subject of this discussion. 

There is a great deal of curved track on the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, and a somewhat heavy-headed rail has been adopted as 
standard, because of the belief that it would last longer on such 





” *Abstracted from Bulletin No. 169 of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, just issued. 
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alinement than a comparatively thin-headed rail... As. the two 


‘lots purchased represented the two different designs, it was hoped 


and expected that differences, if any existed, would be clearly 
indicated. It must be borne in mind that this was only one 
test, and that usually many are necessary before a definite -and 
precise rule can be prescribed. 

For the abrasive test; a 7-deg. 45-min. curve at. the west end 
of the Dinsmore tunnel, about 30 miles west of Pittsburgh, was 
selected near the summit of a 1 per cent grade in each direction. 
The rail was laid on the eastbound track, which is elevated for 
a speed of from 30 to 40 miles per hour. The west half of the 
curve was laid with the P. S. rail and the east half with A. R. A. 
—A rail. 

Twelve rails were selected for periodical measurements with 
a section lining machine, the lengths of the periods being six 
months, one-half; of them on each kind of rail and one-half 5f 
each kind being on the low or inside and the others on the high or 
outside. After removal the 12 rails were sent to the Penns,J- 
vania laboratory at Altoona for chemical and physical survey. 

The material in the rails was fairly uniform and none of it 
segregated, except in two instances, with the P. S. section. With 
the exception of these two rails the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics seem to point to fairly uniform and good material 
for Bessemer carbon steel. The'carbon of the A. R. A. rails 
may be considered a trifle higher, as is also the manganese and 
the sulphur. The hardness indicated by the Brinell and sclero- 
scope tests was very much the same in each case, there being 
but ordinary differences. In only two rails was the upper limit 
of carbon exceeded, while all of them were quite well above the 
lower limit. The phosphorus in all kept pretty close to the speci- 
fication limit. The manganese in all but two was close to the 
desired quantity of 1 per cent. The tensile strength of all was 
fairly good, with the exception of the two segregated rails. 

The rail which was removed in order to allow the test rails 
to be laid was 100-Ib. Bessemer steel of A. S. C. E. section, rolled 
by the Carnegie Steel Company, at the Edgar Thomson mill in 
April, 1907, but as no chemical and physical survey was made 
of the actual rail, the average mill figures of the month of May, 
1907, during which this rail was rolled, were used. 

On the whole it would seem that if there is any advantage to 
be derived by one section over the other on account of quality 
of material, it rested with the A. R. A. type “A” section in this 
particular test, although the differences were extremely slight. 
The rail was laid in November, 1909, and removed in August, 
1911, after one year and nine months’ service, on account of the 
A. R. A. type “A” rail being considered too badly flange worn 
for further service. The P. S. section was not considered to 
have reached its limit of abrasion at the same time, but owing 
to being laid.on the same curve it was necessary to remove 
both kinds at the same time. It took the P. S. section one year 
and nine months to have the same average amount, 0.62 sq. in., 
abraded from the heads of the six test rails, as was abraded in 
one year and five months from the six test rails of the A. R. A. 
type “A” section. These two rail sections are compared under 
the same conditions, the abrasion per 10,000,000 tons of traffic 
being 0.27 in the case of the P. S. section and 0.36 in the case 
of the A. R. A. type “A” section. The abrasion of the A. S. 
C. E. section was but 0.22 per 10,000,000 tons of traffic, but one 
cannot feel quite as sure about the accuracy of the amount of 
tonnage passing over it as in the other cases, because the informa- 
tion was acquired by searching over back records after the A. S. 
C. E. rail was removed and not in keeping the record during the 
time the test was in progress, which was done in the case of the 
other two sections. 

In the total quantity, 1,535 tons of A. R. A—A rail laid in 
service in 1909, there have been 157 failures, or 1,023 per 10,000 
tons of rail laid. Of the 157 failures 108 were on tangent and 49 
on curve. 

Three were broken rails, two on tangent and one on curve, 
and 10 were classified as “split web,” while all the others, 144. 
were head failures, principally split heads. 





Boiler Design in Respect to Heating Surface 


Calculations Based on Cylinder Horsepower Require- 
ments; Effect of the Length of Tubes on Boiler Capacity 


The paper on Steam Locomotives of Today, which was 
published in the Railway Age Gazette, November 20, 1914, 
page 947, was presented as the report*of the sub-committee 
of the Railroad Committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the annual meeting in New York, 
December 2, and was thoroughly discussed from a number 
of standpoints. Below are given parts of the discussion by 
F. J. Cole, consulting engineer of the American Locomotive 
Company, and C. D. Young, engineer of tests of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, on the subject of boiler design in respect 
to the factors making up heating surface. 


DISCUSSION BY F. J. COLE 


In recent years, locomotives have increased so much in 
dimensions, weight and power that methods employed in the 
past are no longer adequate in proportioning the grate, heat- 
ing surface, length and diameter of tubes, etc., or to prede- 
termine how best a locomotive boiler may be designed to 
suit certain requirements, the type, tractive effort and limita- 
tions of weight being known. 

The size of aglinders is usually fixed by the permissible 
axle load allowed upon the track or bridges, in connection 
with the type, the diameter of the driving wheels, the boiler 
pressure and the factor of adhesion. After these fundamental 
features are decided upon, the boiler proportions must be out- 
lined to see whether the required amount of heating surface 
can be obtained without exceeding the limits of weight. 

There are two general questions involved in the considera- 
tion of this subject, namely, how many pounds of steam per 
hour are required to supply the cylinders in order to develop 
the maximum horsepower; and what proportion of grate, 
firebox and tube heating surface will best produce this amount 
of steam. ' 

The locomotive, unlike most steam plants, varies in the 
speed and power developed. It must be able to run at any 
intermediate speed between starting and its full velocity and 
at the same time develop all degrees of tractive. effort within 
its capacity. At slow speeds the maximum pull must be ex- 
erted in order to start the trains easily, and for this reason 
the live steam is admitted to the cylinders during 80 to 87 
per cent of the stroke. As the speed increases it is necessary 
to reduce the admission period, thereby increasing the ex- 
pansion of the steam; therefore for any speed there is some 
point for the valves to cut off the live steam, at which the 
engine will develop its maximum power. There is also some 
minimum velocity at which the full horsepower of the loco- 
motive is attained; after this velocity is reached the horse- 
power remains constant or slowly decreases. This critical 
point may be taken at 700 ft. to 1,000 ft. per minute piston 
speed. 

It has been customary to use certain ratios, based on cylin- 
der volume, for locomotive proportions. These ratios left 
to individual preference such matters as rate of combustion 
per square foot of grate, length of flues, evaporative value of 
firebox heating surface or value of tube or flue heating sur- 
face in relation to the length, making it desirable to propor- 
tion boilers upon more uniform methods in which these 
variable factors are given due consideration. 

Four or five years ago the writer collected a considerable 
amount of data on this subject and drew up a report with the 
object of reducing this matter to a more uniform basis, sub- 
stituting for the ratios hitherto employed, cylinder horse- 
power requirements. Suitable values were assigned to grate 
surface, firebox heating surface, tube heating surface, etc., 
with corresponding evaporative values, so that the balance 
between the amount of steam required by the cylinders and 


the amount of steam which the boiler was capable of. generat- 
ing could be expressed in percentage of cylinder horsepower. 
The tests made on sectional boilers on the Northern Railway 
and the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway. of France, 
those of Dr. Goss on a Jacobs-Shupert boiler, and tests by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on the Altoona testing. plant were 
examined in order to obtain data on which to base the 
evaporative values of different points of the boiler. It is 
obvious that the evaporative value of a boiler tube of given 
diameter varies greatly with its length. The temperature of 
the firebox is fairly constant under similar conditions of draft 
and rate of combustion, therefore the temperature of the 
smokebox will be reduced with an increase in the tube length. 
While some additional draft will be required to draw the 
gases through the tubes, yet the net result is-a greater heat 
absorption between the firebox and smokebox. The thermal 
efficiency of the engine is increased within. certain limitations 
by the use of long tubes. Of course there is a certain eco- 
nomical length of tube which is determined mostly by the 
number and arrangement of wheels or the type of the engine 
which the service requires and only partly by thermal con- 
ditions. 

About 1899 the wide firebox Atlantic (4-4-2) type locomo- 
tive was introduced. Because the firebox was placed behind 
the driving wheels the grate area could be made to suit the 
power of the locomotive; therefore it was no longer neces- 
sary to force the rate of combustion to 180 lb. and 200 Ib. of 
coal per square foot of grate area per hour. Very poor re- 
sults were obtained when high rates of combustion were nec- 
essary, because much unburned coal was drawn through the 
tubes into the smokebox and thrown out through the stack 
by the violent draft. With the Atlantic type locomotive, 
tubes 15 ft. and 16 ft. long, and sometimes longer, were neces- 
sary. While at first there was some apprehension as to leak- 
age with tubes of these lengths, it was soon found that no 
more difficulty was experienced in maintenance than with 
short tubes. With the introduction of the Pacific (4-6-2) 
type and Mikado (2-8-2) type, and other locomotives using 
trailing trucks, still longer tubes were required. Tests made 
on long tube engines, compared with ‘older locomotives with 
shorter tubes, showed a noticeable reduction in smokebox 
temperatures. 

Instead of the old arbitrary method of designing locomotive 
heating surface by cylinder ratios, the idea of using the cyl- 
inder horsepower suggested itself as forming a very desirable 
basis for the heating surface, grate area and tube area. 
Curves were prepared from the most recent available data 
showing speed factors or drop in M. E. P. in relation to 
velocity. With saturated steam the average maximum horse- 
power is reached at about 700 ft. piston speed per minute, 
speed factor .412; constant horsepower is obtained :at 700 to 
1,000 ft. piston speed, and the horsepower decreases slightly 
at higher velocities for average conditions when engines are 
especially constructed for the highest speeds. For super- 
heated steam the average maximum horsepower is reached 
at 1,000 ft. piston speed, speed factor .445, and constant 
horsepower at higher speeds. Because the horsepower is 
based on piston speeds, the stroke and diameter of wheels is 
omitted in the following figures, the calculation becoming 
by cancellation: 


85 P X .412 X 1,000 XK 2A 17 PX 412 XA 





= 0212 X P X A 


33,000 ; 33 
. HP. = "0212 Xx P x A 
in which A = area of one cylinder in square inches. 
P = the boiler pressure. 
.412 = speed factor. 
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In a similar manner the horsepower calculation for super- 
heated steam becomes: 
BP. = 220 x xX A 
using .445 as the speed factor. 

The maximum horsepower can sometimes be increased 
when the locomotive is operated under the most favorable 
conditions. It is considered safer and better practice, how- 
ever, to take figures which represent average conditions rather 
than the abnormal and unusual figures obtained when all 
conditions are most favorable. 

The horsepower basis affords many additional advantages 
in designing locomotives. For instance, in determining the 
maximum amount of water and coal required per hour, the 
size of the grate is found to be proportional to the amount 
of coal that can be burned to the best advantage, to be varied 
according to the quality. Knowing the amount of coal re- 
quired per hour directs attention to the question of hand 
firing or the use of a mechanical stoker. Knowing the amount 
of water evaporated per hour determines the location of water 
stations, size of tender tank, the size of injectors and safety 
valve capacity, also the size of steam pipes and other features 
of the boiler. Through the stack a mixture of gas and ex- 
haust steam is ejected at substantially the same velocity for 
all locomotives in similar service, and proportional to the 
amount of coal burned. For this reason the area of the stack 
may be taken as proportional to the maximum amount of 
coal burned per hour in the firebox. 

From the reports of the Pennsylvania Railroad testing 
plant at St. Louis and Altoona, and from road tests, the con- 
clusion is reached that with saturated steam a horsepower 
can be obtained from 25 to 29 lb., of saturated steam in simple 
cylinders with piston speeds of 700 to 1,000 ft. per minute; 
27 lb. has been taken as a fair average value, and in a corre- 
sponding way 23% lb. for compound engines, 20.8 lb. for 
steam superheated 200 deg. and over, and 19.7 Ib. for super- 
heated steam used in compound cylinders. These figures pro- 
vide for steam for auxiliaries. While careful tests show that 
the evaporation can be increased under the most advan- 
tageous conditions, such as best quality of picked coal, clean 
fire, high degrees of smokebox vacuum, etc., it is considered 
better practice to take the lower figure in order to provide 
a margin for average conditions. 

The great increase in the length of tubes which took place 
with the building of trailing truck locomotives, naturally di- 
rected attention to the values of the heating surface of dif- 
ferent lengths of tubes and emphasized the fact that a square 
foot of heating surface in tubes 10 ft. or 11 ft. long had a 
much greater evaporative value than in tubes 18 ft., 20 ft. or 
22 ft. long. In the absence of definite temperature tests of 
different parts of a tube, it was thought that the evaporative 
value varies inversely as the square root of its length. 
Pyrometer tests recently made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Altoona with various locomotives on the testing plant 
showed that the temperature curve of tubes of various lengths 
and diameters follows somewhat different laws. From the 
many observations of pyrometer readings taken at various 
portions of the boiler tube, curves have been drawn which 
show the decrease in temperature from the firebox to the 
smokebox. From these curves the increase or decrease of 
tube evaporation may be calculated. 

Short tubes have much greater evaporative value per square 
foot of heating surface than long tubes, but they discharge 
the gases into the smokebox at much higher temperatures. 
Therefore, while the heat absorbed per foot of length is much 
greater for short than long tubes, it is not so economical. 
The short tube boiler, other things being equal, requires 
more coal for a given evaporation than a boiler having long 
tubes. Where tube lengths of 12 or 14 ft. were common 14 
or 15 years ago, lengths of 20, 22 and even 24 ft. are used in 
the modern locomotive. The result is that the smokebox 
temperatures have decreased from between 750 and 800 deg. 
to 550 or 600 deg., the only increase of energy required being 
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the slightly greater draft in the smokebox to pull the gase: 
through the long tubes. This is not intended as a defense 
of the long tube in modern engines, especially of the 4-6-2. 
2-8-2, Mallet and other types, because in most cases thei: 
construction requires long boilers. Tests show that econom, 
results from the better utilization of heat in the modern en- 
gine than in older types because the range of temperatures 
between the furnace and the stack is greater with the long 
tube locomotive, 

As a result of the investigations previously outlined, con- 
clusions have been arrived at as follows: 

Firebox Evaporation—An evaporation of 55 lb. per square 
foot of firebox heating surface, combustion chamber and arch 
tubes has been adopted. The greater absorption of heat by 
the firebox than by the rear portion of tubes per unit of 
area is largely due to radiant heat. This varies as the square 
of the distance from the surface of the fire to the sheets 
separating the gases from the water. Again, it is probable 
that within certain limitations the amount of heat absorbed 
is independent of the heating surface and is a function of the 
grate area or the area of the bed of live coals. Assuming 
that there is sufficient heating surface to absorb the radiant 
heat, it is probable that very little additional heat will be 
absorbed by increasing the firebox heating surface. It there- 
fore follows that the relatively greater area of the fire in 
proportion to the absorbing surface in wide firebox locomo- 
tives is more efficient than in the old narro® firebox. 

Diameter, Length and Spacing of Tubes—The evaporative 
value in pounds of water per square foot of outside heating 
surface has been approximately calculated for 2 in. and 2% 
in. tubes, and for superheater flues 53 in. and 5% in. The 
range of length is 10 to 25 ft., and the spacing 9/16 in. to 1 in. 
The best data available shows that the evaporative value of a 
tube or flue varies considerably with differences in length, 
diameter and spacing. The curves of temperature compared 
with length have been used as a basis for determining the 
evaporation for different lengths of tubes and flues. The rate 
of evaporation on this basis will vary directly as the difference 
of temperature of the tube or flue gases and that of the steam 
contained in the boiler. 

Tubes and flues from 10 to 24 ft. long, spaced 9/16 in. and 
1 in. apart, outside diameter 2 in, 2% in. and 5% in. will 
evaporate from 7.50 to 14 lb. of water per square foot per 
hour. 

Grate Area.—The grate area required for bituminous coal is 
based on the assumption that 120 lb. of coal per square foot 
of grate per hour is a maximum figure for economical evap- 
oration. While 200 and 225 lb. have at times been burnt in 
small, deep fireboxes and the engines made to produce suff- 
cient steam, it is wasteful of fuel and it has been found after 
numerous and careful tests that the evaporation per pound of 
coal under these conditions is very low. If, on the other 
hand, the rate of combustion is too slow, economical results 
will not be produced owing to the fact that at least 20 per 
cent of the coal burned produces no useful work in hauling 
trains, but is consumed in firing up, waiting at roundhouses 
or terminals, on sidetracks, or to the fact that the greater por- 
tion of the time locomotives are used at considerably less 
than their maximum power. 

For hard coal the grates should be proportioned for a range 
of from 55 to 70 lb. of coal per square foot per hour, accord- 
ing to the grade of the fuel. 

Complete tables of horsepower for’ saturated and super- 
heated steam, evaporation of tubes. and flues. of various 
lengths, diameters and spacing, as well as diagrams of tem- 
perature for different flue lengths, have all been prepared to 
facilitate the calculations in determining the proportions of 
grate, firebox, tube and flue heating surface. 

It must be remembered, however, that the boiler capacity 
for a locomotive when other things are in proportion cannot 
usually be made too large within ‘the permissible limits o! 
weight, and it can’be shown by numerous tests that such in- 
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crease in boiler capacity makes for considerable economy in 
the use of fuel and steam. For passenger service the boilers 
nay often be made with advantage over 100 per cent. 

In a general way, a boiler will have ample steam making 
capacity if proportioned by this method for 100 per cent, 
provided the grate is sufficiently large and deep so that the 
rate of combustion at maximum horsepower does not exceed 
120 lb. of coal per square foot of grate per hour for bituminous 
coal of average quality. For gas coal a smaller grate may 
be used, but it is better practice to use the larger grate and 
brick off a portion at the front end in order to obtain sufficient 
volume of firebox for proper combustion, because nearly all 
modern locomotives are deficient in firebox volume. 


C. D. YOUNG’S DISCUSSION 


On the Pennsylvania Railroad it is believed that the ten- 
dency at the present time should be to increase the firebox 
heating surface, as it should be realized that it is of com- 
paratively greater effectiveness at mean and low rates of 
working than the remaining surface of the boiler. Some few 
years ago when large boilers were designed the tendency was 
to make the ratio of the firebox to the total heating surface 
less than 6 per cent. This resulted in locomotives which, al- 
though efficient in evaporation, were not free steaming, as 
they lacked capacity unless very heavily drafted. It is my 
opinion that the firebox heating surface should be at least 
7 per cent of the total heating surface of the boiler, in order 
to provide a free steaming locomotive, and that when this 
ratio is satisfied, good results will follow, provided the tube 
heating surface has been properly proportioned. When work- 
ing the boiler at high rates of evaporation, however, the 
tube surface is fully as effective as firebox surface, and for 
large capacity a large tube heating surface is necessary. 

We do not agree with the recent tendency toward ex- 
cessively long tubes, as beyond a certain length of tube there 
is too great a sacrifice of boiler capacity in the interest of 
economy in coal. The long tube presents a very serious ob- 
struction or resistance to the flow of the gases, and beyond 
a length which appears to be about 100 internal diameters, 
this obstruction increases without a corresponding increase 
in evaporation. The locomotive with a long tube is a slow 
steamer and a higher draft must be furnished in order to 
create an active fire. This rule that the length of tube should 
be 100 times the internal diameter has been applied to three 
new classes of our locomotives with exceedingly gratifying 
tesults, and confirms the earlier experiments which were made 
by us upon this subject, as well as those made by M. A. 
Henry, of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway of 
France. 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN NO. 51 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued Accident 
Bulletin No. 51, containing the record of railway accidents in 
the United States during January, February, and March, 1914. 
The number of persons killed in train accidents was 120, and 
of injured, 2,371. 

The total number of casualties of all classes reported, includ- 
ing industrial accidents, was 2,108 killed and 42,414 injured. The 
accidents are summarized as follows: 


Tastz No. 1.—Casualties to persons—Steam railways 


Employees Other persons 
(including (trespassers 





employees and non- Total 
Causes Passengers notonduty) trespassers) persons 

Train accidents. Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’d 

Collisions es ee 6 553 55 602 2 54 63 1,209 

Derailments .......... 6 494 37 427 6 35 49 956 
Miscellaneous, including 

boiler explosions ... 1 30 7 176 mae ae 8 206 

Toteb.: diggers 13. 1,077 99 1,205 8 89 120 2,371 


Other than train acci- 


: dents. 
Accidents (293) to road- 
way or bridges not 
causing derailment... .. see nee 2 awe CC 2 
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Other accidents (classes 
C3 to C12, inclusive) 39 1,616 574 11,429 1,296 2,317 1,909 15,362 


GUE. Keediscns cts 52 2,693 673 12,636 1,304 2,406 2,029 17,735 
Industrial accidents to 
employees. 
While working on tracks 
Or bridges <...360.4.' oe 29 5,217 aoe ea 29 5,217 


At stations, freight 
houses, enginehouses, 


Os | isecedasaneweee Ss mare 17. 6,238 Sieg ner 17. 6,238 
In and around shops.. .. ee 25 11,588 Pine ae 25 11,588 
On boats and wharves. .. cee 1 390 Sie tus 1 390 
At other places....... «- xiang 7 1,246 eK vane 7 1,246 

TRGMR cb ee ce dh deree ae ah 79 24,679 soa ee: 79 24,679 
Grand total ...... 52 2,693 752 37,315 1,304 2,406 2,108 42,414 


Table No. 1a, following, presents comparisons with the bulletin 
next preceding and the bulletin covering the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year.* 


Taste No. 1a.—Condensed summary of fatalities. 
Bulletin Bulletin Bulletin 


Item No.51 No.50 No. 47 
1 Passengers killed in train accidents......... 13 34 15 
2 Passengers killed, all causes........ccesees: 52 85 68 
3 Employees (on duty) killed in train accidents 99 137 132 
4 Employees (on duty) killed in coupling...... 44 49 62 
5 Employees (on duty) killed, total........... 608 730 734 
6 Total passengers and employees (items 2 and 
Wo MUNCIE soccer cceuaneneWedes ces aneews 660 815 802 
7 Other persons killed (including trespassers, 
nontrespassers, and employees not on duty), 
GEIROMIEE  cacane sc etensieeeueecssee steers s 1,369 1,860 1,442 
8 Employees killed in industrial accidents..... 79 117 97 
Grand total (items 6, 7 and 8)......... 2,108 2,792 2,341 


*Preceding bulletins have been noticed in the Ratlway Age Gazette as 
follows: No. 50, July 24, 1914, page 170; No. 49, May 15, 1914, page 1072; 
No. 48, March 6, 1914, page 468; No. 47, October 24, 1913, page 759. 


The total number of collisions and derailments reported was 
3,185 (1,223 collisions and 1,962 derailments), of which 137 col- 
lisions and 156 derailments affected passenger trains. These are 
classified as follows: 


Taste No, 2.—Collisions and derailments 





Damage to 

road and 

No. Classes Number Killed Inj’d equipment 
Collisions: : 

1 Mo Waig oct aune Wersie widleidinrd enqremimeidiate 191 14 321 $172,504 

2 1 Cece Creer rece eer te 112 18 328 168,962 

3 “Prams separating sei6e-cscccewwnscne ce 97 3 21 48,450 

A “MEERMANCOUE 6 c.ed vie e vicccencemneese 823 28 539 398,821 

PE a ttercictd tan rarcvew ae mesineleas 1,223 63 1,209 $788,737 

Derailments due to— 

SS Defects OF FORGWaN oo seicclcsisietme cess 480 10 389 $429,032 

6 Defects of equipment...............- 967 7 113 733,127 

2% WGRNMONOE cde ccccncncts cures swans. 86 6 88 63,563 

8 Unforeseen obstruction ............. 92 10 108 76,412 

9 Malicious obstruction «6. soccccese 12 5 36 15,453 

16) “MRR OMANCOUS: bakccdcoe cdadesasseews 325 11 222 237,633 

MBN lg cos ceceeadareweeaare woemaiste 1,962 49 956 $1,555,220 





Total collisions and derailments.... 3,185 112 2,165 $2,343,957 


Total for same quarter of— 
Oar caters tenet sie die rtereraitre eh huareiatecals 3,982 143 3,338 $3,019,409 
RGU ect c acne aalicnoataaea nein 3,903 217 4,251 3,368,125 
0) 1) erent rr eer rer remem y re 2,801 128 2,806 2,124,090 


The usual tables are given, classifying certain kinds of acci- 
dents in detail. 

Fifteen accidents were investigated by the inspectors of the 
commission and the reports of these investigations fill 30 pages 
of the bulletin. The accidents occurred as follows: 





Ni VON PS Secs cca. Westerly, Raila casccetec Oct. 31, Derailment. 
Lehigh & Hudson R..... Hamburg, Ns Ficicccces Jan. 5, Rear collision 
GRHEEW ncccce ccc cusc Davidson, (N.C. cccceece Jan. 18, Derailment 
Michigan Central ....... Air Line Crossing....... Jan. 25, Butting collision 
Pennsylvania ...ccsccess Coneniaugh, Pa: 2... Jan.. 29, Rear collision 
Grand Trank sc. snccccccss Fosters, Mich. ...cccces Feb. 6, Butting collision 
St. Louis & S. F Nichole: Fii.; MO. .cc.ctes Feb. 16, Side collision 

C. iG: Chic. & St. L..s.es Cincinnati, Ohio ........ Feb. 18, Butting collision 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex...Hillsboro, Tex. .....0++eFeb. 24, Rear collision 
Grand Trunk West...... Chicago, Des .«< ceases Mar. 3, Rear collision 
Chic. St. P. Minn. & O..Mendota, Minn, ........ Mar. 14, Derailment 
Minn. & St. Louis....... ge Sp OS errr Mar. 21, Butting collision 
CC, Chie Seb. css. Irdianapolis, Ind. ...... Mar. 22, Derailment | 
Great Northern ........ PRAIA, LOGNO 0. cise oa Mar. 25, Butting collision 
Chic. Burl, & Quincy....Hawthorne, Ill. ........ Mar. 30, Derailment 


Electric railways reporting to the commission (not included in 
the foregoing statistics) had 114 persons killed during the 
quarter and 1,148 injured; and there were 24 collisions and 8 de- 
railments. Train accidents are charged with 3 fatalities. The 
total number of passengers killed from all causes was 5, and 
of employees 13 (3 in industrial accidents). The trespassers 
struck or run over by cars were 65; 40 killed and 25 injured. 
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Driving a FiveMile’ Tunnel Through the Selkirks — 


The Canadian Pacific to Hasten Completion Is Con- 
structing This Bore From a Second or Pioneer Tunnel 


The Canadian Pacific is now engaged in the construction of 
a double-track tunnel five miles long through the Selkirk 
mountains at Rogers Pass, B. C.; this will be the longest rail- 
road tunnel in America, exceeding in length the Hoosac tunnel 
of the Boston & Maine by about 1,400 ft. In addition to its 
unusual length, it is of special interest because of the fact that 
it is being driven from a pioneer tunnel parallel to and entirely 
outside of the limits of the final tunnel section. The tunnel is 
a part of a line change of 18.6 miles. 

While the elevations reached at its crossings of the Rocky 
and Selkirk mountains are over 5,000 ft. below those of some 





Scale of miles. 


Location of Old and New Lines at Rogers Pass 


. of the railroads further south, the Canadian Pacific is recog- 
nized as, one of the most scenic of the transcontinental lines 
because of the ruggedness of the country through which it 
passes. This feature which gives it its scenic attraction, also 
adds materially to the operating difficulties. Its crossing of 
the Rocky mountains with a 4.5 per cent grade on the west slope 
was particularly difficult until the construction of a new line 
between Field and Hector on a 2.2 per cent grade in 1909, which 
work included the two famous spiral tunnels. The crossing of 
the Selkirk mountains at Rogers Pass is 96 miles west of the 
Rocky mountain divide and 425 miles east of Vancouver. The 
present summit at Rogers Pass is at an elevation of 4,300 ft., 
and is reached by 21 miles of continuous 2.2 per cent grade 
westbound from Beavermouth and by 25 miles of 2.2 per cent 
grade eastbound from Albert Canyon. 

Following the completion of the work between Field and 
Hector, the portion of the line at Rogers Pass has presented 
the greatest difficulties in the operation of the four to eight 
transcontinental passenger trains and an average of about 12 
freight trains daily. The engine district including this portion 


Crown drift 
| 4oxe drift 


are set out and then added to other eastbound trains descending 
the mountain. 


THE NEW LINE 


The new line leaves the old at Six Mile creek, 18 miles east 
of Rogers Pass, and, turning slightly to the left, follows gen- 
erally parallel to the old line but lower down in the canyon of 
Beaver river for 10.5 miles. It then plunges directly into a 
tunnel 26,400 ft. long passing about 6,000 ft. below the summit 
of Mt. MacDonald. A short distance in from the west portal 
it crosses about 400 ft. below the old line and emerges at the 
west portal a short distance to the right of the old line and about 
one mile west of Glacier station. The new line then continues 
westerly 1.5 miles to a connection with the old line at Cambie. 
All the new work is being built for double track, including the 
tunnel. A short distance west of the tunnel a six-track storage 
yard will be built to replace the yard now located at Rogers 
Pass and to be used for the same purpose. 

The new line is 18.6 miles long and saves 4.4 miles of distance. 
While it does not reduce the ruling grade of 2.2 per cent it 


Profiles of New and Old Lines 


decreases the length of this grade from 21 to 12 miles on the 
east approach and from 25 to 17 miles at the west end. It also 
eliminates 552 ft. of rise and fall. While the maximum curvature 
remains 10 deg. there are only three such curves on the new 
line, as compared with a large number on the old, and 2,600 
deg. of central angle is eliminated. There are over four miles 
of snow sheds on the old line, as compared with only one short 
shed on the new line. The oid line also required a number of 
bridge structures of considerable size, including a 338-ft. steel 
arch span 310 ft. high and a steel viaduct 586 ft. long and 140 
ft. high. The only structures larger than culverts on the new 
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Sketch Showing Relation of Pioneer to Main Tunnel, and Progress of Headings on December 1 


of the line extends from Field to Revelstoke, 130 miles. With 
normal business, about 11 helper engines are located at Rogers 
Pass station at the summit and are sent from here each way 
down to the foot of the grade to meet approaching trains. Oil 
burning engines are used exclusively on all lines west of Field. 
A small roundhouse and storage yard are located at the summit, 
and as the prevailing tonnage is usually eastbound, turn-around 
trains are run from Revelstoke to Rogers Pass, where the cars 


line are two 70-ft. and one 60-ft. deck girder spans, and one 
steel viaduct 500 ft. long and 125 ft. high. 

West of the tunnel the new line is located in the center of 
the valley, instead of on a bench at one side, to avoid danger 
from snow slides and the necessity for protection therefrom, 
although this lower location required changing the location of 
Illecillewaet river for a mile before work could be undertaken 
on the grading of the line itself. The roadway embankment 
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west of the tunnel will require 300,000 cu. yd. of material, all 
of, which will be secured’ from the west approach cut to the 
tunnel and from the tunnel itself. The only structures on this 
portion of the linc are a 60-ft. girder span and a 20-ft. arch 
culvert. 

On the 10.5 miles of new line east of the tunnel about 
1,500,000 cu. yd. of material. will be moved, over 70 per cent of 
which is rock. This is largely side hill work, fairly evenly dis- 
tributed over the line and suitable for handling by steam shovel. 
This grading east of the tunnel will be handled by contract, and 
it is expected that the work will be let next spring. 


THE TUNNEL 


The tunnel is 26,400 ft. or exactly five miles long and is lo- 
cated on tangent for the entire distance. The 2.2 per cent grade 











View of West Portal Showing Center and Side Drifts Through 
Earth. Mouth of Pioneer Tunnel in Background 


up the east approach breaks at the east portal to a 1 per cent 
grade which continues to the summit a short’ distance in from 
the west portal. As shown on one of the drawings, the tunnel 
is being built for double track with the tracks spaced 13 ft. 
between, centers, with a horizontal clearance of 8 ft. from the 
center of the track and with a vertical clearance of 20 ft. from 
the base of rail measured over the center of the track. For 
distances of 1,200 ft. at the east end and 400 ft. at.the west end 
the tunnel passes through loose debris. Beyond these points it 
is expected that solid rock will be encountered for the entire 
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distance. The material found in the rock section at the west 
end up to the present time has been a soft slate which breaks 
well. At the east end mica schist, blue schist and quartzite have 
been encountered. It is planned to line the tunnel only through 
the earth sections as the character of the rock encountered so 
far in the rock sections indicates that no lining will be required. 
An 18-in. pipe will be placed in the ballast between tracks for 
drainage. | 

In driving the earth sections a drift 8 ft. 6 in. wide by 10 ft. 
high was first driven at grade on each side and timbered. A. 
second drift 8 ft. high and 8 ft. wide was then driven directly 
above and the material trapped into cars below. In this way the 
side walls were opened to a point 15 in. above the tops of the 
plumb posts. A crown drift 9 ft. wide and 10 ft. high was also 
driven with the top 33 in. above the top of the timber segments. 
The intervening section was then broken through and the arch 
timbering placed, after which the remaining material was re- 
moved by air-operated shovels loading into 12-yd. Western 
Steel air-operated dump cars. 

The most interesting and unusual feature of this entire project 








Looking Over Approach Cut from West Portal 


is the driving of an auxiliary or pioneer tunnel at one side of 
the main tunnel. Because of the great length of the main tunnel 
it was estimated that it would require at least four years to 
complete it by the ordinary methods. The contractor therefore 
decided to drive this pioneer tunnel to enable him to prosecute 
the work more rapidly, thereby increasing his bonus, and also 
to reduce to the minimum the interference of the different oper- 
ations in the tunnel proper. This pioneer tunnel is 6% ft. by 
9 ft. in cross section, and is driven 50 ft. to the right of the 
main tunnel, with its floor 7 ft. above the final grade. After 
reaching rock, cross cuts are being driven to the center of the 
main tunnel at intervals of about 34 mile and center drifts 11 ft. 
by 8 ft. are then driven up grade on the center line of the main 
tunnel with the bottom of these drifts also 7 ft. above grade. 
The rock is then being drilled and broken on all sides of the 
drift, and after shooting, the material is loaded by air-operated 
shovels into small cars, and removed through the pioneer 
tunnel. These operations are identical at each end. 

By this method work can be pushed from several faces at 
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once without interference. It is also possible to do all blasting 
ahead of the shovels so that they can be operated continuously. 
Air lines are carried through the pioneer tunnel where there is 
only slight danger of their being broken; all drainage is re- 
moved through the same outlet, that at the west or up-grade end 
being handled by “booster” pumps with a portable pump on 
wheels at the face of the heading. Through these various ad- 
vantages, the contractor estimated that this plan, which is 
original, will hasten the date of completion of the tunnel at 
least a year. The pioneer tunnel is solely a construction ex- 
pedient with no intention of using it for ventilation or any other 
purpose after the completion of the work. To shorten the 
length through the earth sections, the pioneer tunnel at the 
west end was started 128 ft. above its proper grade, and sloped 
downward on a 50 per cent grade until it reached the proper 
elevation. All cars are hauled up this grade by cables. At the 
east end the pioneer tunnel was started 43 ft. above grade. 
Complete duplicate power plants have been installed at each 
end of the tunnel. At the west end ventilation is provided by 
a Connersville ventilating fan with a capacity of 3,000 cu. ft. 
of free air per minute. This air is delivered through the pioneer 
tunnel to the various faces in the main bore and to the pioneer 
heading. A second fan located near the portal of the pioneer 
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Methods of Driving Tunnel Through Earth and Rock 


























heading assists in drawing the free air out from the faces. Two 
Ingersoll-Rand air compressors with capacities of 2,200 and 
1,100 cu. ft. of free air per minute, respectively, provide the 
power for operating drills and other tools, working at 110-Ib. 
pressure. A third air compressor with a capacity of 750 cu. ft. 
of free air per minute compresses air to 1,000 lb. pressure for 
the operation of the 16-ton air locomotive used in the hauling 
of the muck. A similar locomotive, but weighing only 10 tons, 
is employed at the east or down grade end of the tunnel. All 
of these various units are driven by five 150-h.p. coal-fired 
boilers. 

Contrary to usual practice in work of this character, no elec- 
tric illumination is provided and Wolf safety carbide lights 
are used exclusively. Individual lights are given each work- 
man except at the air shovels, where large carbide lights are 
installed. 

No permanent ventilating plant will be installed at this tunnel, 
as upon its completion it is planned to operate it with electric 
locomotives. Under the system tentatively adopted an electric 
locomotive will be attached to the rear of the train at the foot 
of the 2.2 per cent grade on the east slope, assisting the steam 
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locomotive up to the east portal. At this point, where the 
grade breaks from 2.2 per cent to 1 per cent the steam loco- 
motive will shut off and the electric locomotive will push the 
entire train through, cutting off at the summit at the west 
portal. Westbound trains will be brought to the summit with 
oil burning helper engines as at present. Up to the present no 
work has been done in the development of electrification other 
than preliminary investigations of power sites. 

The construction of this tunnel has now been under way 
since September, 1913. On December 1, 1914, the pioneer tunnel 
had been driven 3,102 ft. at the west end and 5,623 ft. at the 
east heading. The heading in the rock section had been driven 
2,029 ft. at the west end, and 3,034 ft. at the east end. At the 
east end the timbered section through earth will be completed 
about December 20, while the shovel has just started work at 
the west end. From this it may be seen that unusual progress is 
being made in this work. In July, 715 ft. of pioneer heading was 
driven at the east end alone, an average of 23 ft. per day, while 
in November the pioneer heading at the west end was advanced 
817 ft., moving 37 ft. one day and 35 ft. another. During this 
same month the pioneer heading at the east end was advanced 
529 ft., while the center heading at the west end was driven 
654 ft. Working in this material, the face is shot down about 
every 6 hours, advancing the heading about 6 ft. per shot. It 
is expected that the tunnel will be completed by September 1, 
1916. This work is being carried out under the direction of 
J. G. Sullivan, chief engineer, and W. A. James, engineer of 
grade revision. J. W. Shepperd is assistant engineer in direct 
charge of the work. Foley Brothers, Welch & Stewart, of Van- 
couver, are the contractors, employing about 680 men on three 
eight-hour shifts. 


ARBITRATION OF WESTERN ENGINEMEN’S 
DEMANDS 


Hearings before the board of arbitration on the demands 
of the engineers and firemen of the western roads for in- 
creased wages and changes in working conditions, the open- 
ing proceedings of which were reported in last week’s issue, 
were continued throughout last week and this week. 

James M. Sheean, attorney for the railways, explaining 
their position, said that there was an adjustment with both 
organizations in 1910, one by mediation and the other by 
arbitration, and that since 1910 there has been no such change, 
either in operating conditions or in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the men, as would justify an increase at this time 
above the increases which were granted three or four years 
ago. “Instead of making for standardization,” he said, “or 
uniformity as among the different schedules, the request as 
presented is in fact a pyramiding and a wider separation by 
reason of the variety of differentials in different schedules, 
and the imposition upon the varying base of a uniform 
standard, which, of course, would cause a departure from 
uniformity rather than work for uniformity. Although there 
might be an absolute uniformity of rates, when they are spread 
over 98 different roads and applied to different bases—some 
having arbitrary allowances and some not—the uniform rates 
would produce different sums of money under the different 
schedules.” .. ; 

M. W. Cadle, assistant grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, whose testimony had been interrupted 
by illness, resumed the stand on December 2, and continued 
his discussion of the 16 articles submitted to arbitration, giv- 
ing the present schedule provisions of the various roads to 
sustain the contention that all of the proposed rules are in 
effect on some roads. He was questioned by Warren S. 
Stone, grand chief of the engineers. In connection with Ar- 
ticle II, “that the practice of conducting surprise tests by 
turning switch lights and placing red lights or flags, unac- 
companied by torpedoes. ‘beside track; or wiring down auto- 
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matic Signals to proceed position, be eliminated,’ Mr. Stone 
made a statemént that the brotherhoods do not object to 
surprise tests when made under fair working conditions, but 
that some officials have got away from the original intent 
of the test—to see that the men were living up to the rules— 
and go out with the idea of setting a trap for a man and 
catching him; that they do not give him time to get the sig- 
nals. The objection is to such unfair tests. 

Under cross-examination by James M. Sheean, attorney 
for the railroads, Mr. Cadle said that no railroad has in effect 
all of the rules requested; but he thought that as many as 
five of the requests were in effect on some roads, and he ad- 
mitted that on the roads he had mentioned as having in effect 
certain of the proposed rules other rules and conditions were 
in effect to such an extent that practically none of the rules 
proposed were in effect in the form submitted in the demands. 
He said at first that the proposed rule for a 5-hour day in 
passenger service was not intended to apply to suburban 
service, but later said the board was expected to arbitrate 
that question. 

Mr. Sheean also brought out that the engineer who runs 
a fast mail train from Chicago to Burlington, 207 miles, in 
four hours, draws a little over two days pay, and under the 
proposed rules would be paid for 30 minutes additional pre- 
paratory time, and then if he took his engine at the round- 
house, an additional allowance for the time from the round- 
house to the station and at the end of his run for the time 
from the station to the roundhouse. Also if at the beginning 
of his run his train were held for 45 minutes after leaving 
time, but arrived on time at the other end of the run, he 
would receive pay for that 45 minutes initial terminal delay, 
when he was only on duty altogether six hours from the time 
he reported until the time he was relieved. 

He also showed that under the automatic release and con- 
tinuous time rules it would frequently be possible for men to 
earn several days’ pay in one day and to collect pay under 
various rules for the same time under conditions which were 
not excepted in the rules. The man on the 207-mile run, if 
a washout held him away from his home terminal for two 
days, would receive overtime after the expiration of 15 hours 
at the rate per hour for the last service he had performed, 
or the rate for about 50 miles an hour, and if his trip was 
made in overtime he would be paid at the overtime rate for 
the time held up. In the case of a road that has a rule per- 
mitting men, when necessary, to tie up for rest after 12 hours 
on duty, the entire crew would continue to draw continuous 
time during all the time they were resting or sleeping, and 
on resuming duty would go on overtime rates. Mr. Cadle 
also admitted that under a proposed rule if a man were called 
to deadhead to a certain place on a passenger, and the train 
were late in starting so that he had to wait for it, he would 
be paid for initial terminal delay, plus the rate of the crew of 
the passenger train, although the train made up the initial 
delay. If he were to deadhead on a freight train, and went 
to sleep in the caboose at the time for the train to leave, and 
if the train were delayed while he slept, but made up the 
time, he would receive more pay than if the train were run- 
ning while he slept. Mr. Cadle said the rule was intended 
to keep men “from lying around cabooses without earning 
any money,” and that “he could never sleep in a caboose 
anyway.” Mr. Sheean also pointed out that in the case of an 
inspection train out 10 hours, but covering only 40 miles around 
terminals; the engineer and fireman would receive two days’ 
pay under the 5-hour day rule. 

W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
“iremen and Enginemen, presented testimony in support of 
the contention that wages of enginemen should be based on 
the weight on drivers. He said that engineers and firemen 
should be.paid in. proportion to their labor and responsibility 
and according to their productive efficiency, that when the 
labor cost. of.a product decreases: the employer should be 
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more able to pay the wages that are incidental to the cost 
of that product, and that weight on drivers is the simplest 
and most accurate index of the effective tractive power of a 
locomotive, and therefore of the increased labor, responsi- 
bility and productive efficiency of the man. He said that on 
eastern roads the pay of firemen is governed by weight on 
drivers. He said that there are some rates in effect on some 
roads higher than those asked, but the arbitration agreement 
provides that any higher rates shall be maintained. He said 
it was not claimed that wages should be ‘increased in the 
same ratio as the increase in the efficiency of the engine. In 
the case of a Mallet, on which the tractive power is six times 
greater than the smallest engine in use, the proposed rate of 
wages is between 60 and 70 per cent greater. , 

Mr. Sheean on cross-examination tried to show that the 
rates mentioned by Mr. Carter for different engines were 
not a proper index to the amount of money paid out, without 
a consideration of the other rules applying to them. Mr. 
Carter said that generally the roads that had the most liberal 
rates also had the most liberal rules. He admitted, however, 
that in order to bring about uniformity in what the man re- 
ceives there must be a uniform basis to which the uniform 
rate applies. Asked whether there has been any increase in 
work, responsibility or productive efficiency since 1910 on 
small engines, he said the general tendency has been to re- 
quire more of the engineer and fireman since the safety first 
movement was started and that they are required to observe 
more stringent rules. He said the installation of automatic 
signals has added greatly to the responsibility of engine 
crews, but he would not say that the crew should receive 
greater pay on a road with automatic signals or on a road 
that “specializes on safety first.” 

Mr. Sheean asked why in the classification of weights and 
rates the first step was from 80,000 to 100,000 lb., the next 
from 100,000 to 140,000 Ib. and the next from 140,000 to 170,- 
000 lb., whether there was any change in the labor, responsi- 
bility or efficiency at the breaking points mentioned that 
would not apply at other points. Mr. Carter could give no 
reason for the selection of the particular weights. He would 
make no distinction in the pay of a fireman on an automatic- 
ally-stoked engine and on a hand-fired engine, nor in the rates 
for coal-burning or oil-burning engines. A man should not 
have his wages decreased hecause of any improvement in the 
engine, he said. “If some inventive genius finds that more 
tons of freight can be transported over the same division 
with the same engine crew,” he said, “we dissent from the 
school of economy that would permit the railroads to reduce 
the wages of the engineer and fireman.” 

Samuel T. Steinberger, a clerk in the grand lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, testi- 
fied regarding an exhibit showing the rates on wages re- 
quested compared with the wages in effect for various classes 
of engines and service for both engineers and firemen. He 
said there are 36 roads that pay in some class of service a 
rate that is as high or higher than the rates requested. 

Mr. Carter resumed the witness stand on Monday and intro- 
duced an exhibit comparing the wage scales in 46 industries 
with those of the engineers and firemen. In this list the engi- 
neers stood sixteenth and the firemen thirty-eighth in rate of 
pay. He said that one-third of the organized laborers in the 
building trades receive more pay than engineers and 80 per cent 
receive more than firemen. 

He also characterized the seniority rule as “not so very good,” 
but said it was necessary to prevent nepotism and favoritism. 
“It is common knowledge,” he said, “that petty officers make 
more money selling jobs than they do from their salaries.” In 
this he referred especially to section foremen. 





RatLway ELECTRIFICATION IN AUSTRALIA.—It is reported that 
notwithstanding the war, steady progress is being made with 
the electrification of the Melbourne suburban railways. 
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Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Annual Review of the Work Done by the Commission i. ee 


ar 


and Its Nine Hundred Clerks, Lawyers and Helpers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission sent its 28th annual 
report to Congress on Thursday of this week. It consists mainly 
of a review of the details of the work of the past year, with 
few and brief expressions of opinion on important matters. 
The statistics and comparisons, except as otherwise noted, are 
for eleven months, ending November 1. An abstract of the 
report follows: 

The work of the commission continues to increase in volume, 
but a board of “examiner-attorneys” has been organized, and 
this with increases in the strength of other bureaus, is expected 
to enable the commission to keep well abreast of its work. 

On the “informal docket” the number of complaints received 
has been 7,600, an increase of 455 over the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. Orders for refund of overcharges have 
numbered 5,604, an increase of 1,243; orders under the fourth 
section docket have numbered 1,086, a decrease of 246; the 
number of tariffs suspended and disallowed was 42; 146 other 
tariffs complained of were suspended and disposed of in other 
ways, including 44 cases in which the proposed changes were 
allowed as filed; and in 205 instances the commission refused 
requests for the suspension of tariffs. These refusals numbered 
20 more than in the same months of the preceding year. 

The number of formal complaints filed in the eleven months 
was 1,081, an increase of 131; 643 cases were decided, and 179 
were dismissed, making a total of 822 cases disposed of, about 
- the same as in the preceding year. The number of hearings 
during the eleven months was 1,461, which is 234 less than the 
year before. 

The report tells of the special investigations which have been 
made by the commission, at the order of Congress, such as those 
into the affairs of the St. Louis & San Francisco and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. Five investigations of “a con- 
tinuing nature” are mentioned, such as that concerned with rail- 
roads which carry coal and oil owned by themselves, and the 
investigation into the practices of the express companies. Then 
there is a list of 25 investigations, still pending, as to some of 
which the work is near completion. This includes the inquiries 
into the condition of the Pere Marquette and the Rock Island, 
the use of private cars, and the practices of the roads in the 
matter of embargoes, etc. Two of these investigations have to 
do with telegraph and telephone companies. 

The number of tariffs and supplements filed during the eleven 
months was 149,031, an increase of 35,800 over the corresponding 
previous period. The work of the tariff bureau is increasing; 
it renders useful aid to state commissions, shippers and carriers. 
The “Division of Inquiry” which deals with matters litigated by 
the commission in the courts furnishes the material for a dozen 
pages in the report. During the eleven months 80 prosecutions 
have been concluded and the commission was almost uniformly 
successful. These cases were distributed over 22 states. 

The report summarizes the opinions of the federal courts in a 
half dozen cases in which the Interstate Commerce law has 
has been construed. Among these are the Hocking Valley 
case, the Grand Rapids & Indiana case, giving a broad con- 
struction to the word “knowingly,” the Keystone elevator case 
and others. Indictments have been secured for the crime of 
filing fraudulent claims for loss or damage on freight, and for 
failure on the part of carriers to adjust over-charge claims; 
for false description of shipments; for acts in connection with 
the relations between the New York Central and the O’Gara 
Coal Company, and for unlawful use of passes (for which one 
man in Alabama has been sentenced to be imprisoned for 13 


months). The Pennsylvania Railroad has been indicted for 25 


offenses against the commodities clause of the law, and will soon 
be tried. A shipper has been punished for inducing an agent to 


discriminate in his favor; he paid money to have bills of lading 
issued before the freight was delivered. to the road. 

This summary takes account only of the more significant in- 
vestigations. Four-fifths of the matters investigated never result 
in prosecution, but in a great number of cases the commission 
gives useful advice where no action is taken in the courts. The 
action, under the fourth section, in connection with trans- 
continental freight rates and freight rates in the southeastern 
states, is, reported at considerable length. 

Uniform classification of freight is again discussed, as in many 
previous annual reports; but the commission has now appointed 
a “classification agent” who consults with the classification com- 
mittees and who evidently takes a conservative and sound view 
of this difficult question. The work of the railroads’ classifi- 
cation committees is commended. The greater part of the 
recommendations of the permanent committee of the railroads 
has been adopted in the classifications published by the roads. 
The report says that the commission, if authorized in accord- 
ance with the bills which have been before Congress, could 
hasten the adoption of uniformity in those features as to which 
uniformity is most desired, and as to which uniformity is con- 
ceded to be desirable “and in such a way as would not injure 
the interests of shippers o1 carriers.” 

The work of the commission in connection with express com- 
panies is regarded as very successful. The classification, rates, 
etc., prescribed by the commission have been adopted by the 
state authorities in 40 states, and the states and the express com- 
panies have worked in harmony with the commission. The 
several express’ companies have greatly improved their claim 
departments. 

The report reviews the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Shreveport, the inter-mountain, the pipe line, and other import- 
ant suits, in which the commission’s action was sustained; also 
three cases in which the Supreme Court decided against the 
commission. In the lower court the commission has won 7 
suits and has lost 4; and 23 cases are now pending. 

The “Division of Carriers’ Accounts” has made a general re- 
vision of the accounting classifications for steam railways, elec- 
tric railways and express companies, and the new codes went 
into effect July 1, 1914. The bulletin of decisions relative to the 
accounting regulations is to be revised and will be issued, with 
additional cases. The carriers have co-operated helpfully with 
the commission, but there are still many unsatisfactory features 
of railroad accounting to be corrected. The matter of deprecia- 
tion is not properly treated by the carriers. During the past 
year the examiners of accounts have had other work to do and 
have not attended to the field examination of carriers’ accounting 
practices as well as they should have done. 

This division now has branch offices in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, and an office.is to be opened at New Orleans. At each 
office there is a force of resident examiners, and the plan is ex- 
pected to save expense. 

The commission has investigated the practice of the railroads 
in the adjustment of freight claims. During six months ending 
June 30, 1914, the total number of claims presented to the rail- 
roads of the country was 2,424,996, of which 1,739,781 were for 
loss or damage and 685,215 were for over-charge. At the end 
of the six months 22 per cent of these claims remained unad- 
justed, many of them, of course, having been received during the 
last preceding month or two. Of the 78 per cent adjusted, 
1,680,041 were paid, 186,290 were declined, and 29,101 were with- 
drawn. Fifty-five per cent of the claims adjusted were settled 
within 15 days after receipt, 74 per cent within 30 days, and 90 
per cent within 60 days. Claims are now being adjusted with 
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commendable promptness. In the three years ending with 1910 
the amount paid out by the steam railroads for loss and damage 
decreased, year by year; but since then there has been an in- 
crease; the payments in 1913 amounting to $30,885,454, which is 
41 per cent more than the sum paid in 1910. Freight revenue 
increased during that period only 14.2 per cent. The payments 
in 1913 amounted to more than three times as much as in 1900, 
while the increase in freight revenue during those 13 years was 
only 109 per cent. 

The Division of Statistics has begun the preparation of the 
annual preliminary abstract of statistics for the year ending 
June 30 last, but none of this work appears; some of it, appar- 
ently, is to be issued in an appendix. This division is working, 
together with committees of the American Railway Association 
and the Association of Accounting Offices to formulate a code 
of rules for separating operating expenses as between freight 
and passenger services. 

The Division of Safety administers the safety appliance acts 
and kindred laws. During the year ending June 30, prosecutions 
were begun in 257 cases, involving 1,020 violations of the safety 
appliance acts. In court decisions during the year under this 
head the government lost on 26 counts and won on 17; but the 
26 are all to be appealed to the Supreme Court. Carriers con- 
fessed judgment during the year as to 483 counts. The railroads 
still fail to provide adequate means for repairing cars at a suf- 
ficient number of convenient points.. The government standards 
of safety appliances are pretty well complied with, except‘as to 
freight cars, the number of which properly equipped is dispro- 
portionately small. Only by the exercise of the greatest dili- 
gence can the carriers standardize their freight cars within the 
time required by the law. 

A half dozen pages are given to judicial interpretations of the 
safety appliance and hours-of-service laws. Prosecutions have 
been begun for 2,871 violations of the hours-of-service law, and 
during. the year ended June 30, 1914, the railroads have con- 
fessed judgment as to 1,785 violations. Of 592 counts which 
went to trial, 395 were decided in favor of the government and 
164 against it. The number of cases during the year in which 
individual employees worked more than the statutory number of 
hours was 163,192, which is a very large reduction from the 
number reported in the preceding year. The numbers are re- 
garded as still unduly large, particularly the cases due to hot 
boxes, defective couplers, etc., causes which ought to be done 
away with by more rigid inspection of cars. The commission 
again recommends that Congress define more exactly what 
causes shall excuse the retention of train men on duty beyond 
the prescribed hours. 

Sixty-three train accidents were investigated during the. year 
ending June 30, of which 40 were collisions and 23 were derail- 
ments. Thirteen collisions occurred under the block system. 
The flagging rule is still very imperfectly enforced, and inex- 
perienced flagmen are employed. Speaking generally, some im- 
provement has been noted in the matter of supervision of train- 
men, and stricter obedience to rules is being insisted on. The 
“safety-first” committees are credited with a large part of this 
improvement. The commission again calls for legislation to 
standardize operating rules, and repeats its demand for investi- 
gations to determine the stresses to which rails and wheels are 
subjected. It also repeats the recommendation for a statutory 
requirement that steel cars be used, and would have the use of 
wooden cars in front of or between steel cars in high speed trains 
prohibited. 

The Division of Safety has investigated proposed safety ap- 
pliances, in accordance with the wish of Congress, and a sepa- 
rate report by this department will tell in detail what has been 
done. 

The chief inspector of locomotive boilers reports that during 
the fiscal year the number of locomotives inspected was 92,716, a 
considerable increase over the preceding year; but the number 
found defective, 49,137, is about 5,000 less than in 1913. The 
percentage of engines found defective, 52.9, compares with 60.3 
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in the preceding year. The number of engines ordered out of 
service, 3,365, was 1,311 less than in 1913. The number of per- 
sons killed in boiler accidents in 1914 was 23, as compared with 
36 in 1913 and 91 in 1912. 

No prosecutions for violations of the boiler inspection law 
have been sought during the year; but on two or three of the 
larger roads and on several smaller ones it is believed that it 
will be necessary to resort to the courts. 

Under the Panama Canal act, the commission has received 58 
applications for release from the requirements of clause forbid- 
ding the ownership of water lines by railroads, and investigations 
of these cases are well under way. 

The Division of Valuation expects in the near future to make 
up its conclusions in regard to the five roads on which the work 
was first undertaken, namely the Norfolk Southern; the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic; the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico; the 
Texas Midland, and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake: 
Eight parties. of .engineers..are.now at work in.each. of. the five, 
districts and in each district they cover from 1,500. to 1,700 ‘miles’ 
of road a month;,. "The preparation of inventories of telegraph 
and telephone ‘fines has been begtin. The accounting officers: of 
the division of valuation have done a good deal of ‘work °on:se- 
lected roads, and final reports of two roads have. been received.’ 
So far.as can be judged at the present time the attempt to report: 
in detail as to the cost;oqf éach. piece of property, as required 
by law, “has involved’ an expenditure out of all proportion. to 
the value of the results.”. The supervisor of land: appraisals ‘has! 
a land attorney in each of, the five districts, and much work has, 
been done. 

Recommendations. “The commission, again nieneciininasts that the 
government furnish it a suitable building. Outside quarters have 
to be rented, and expense. could be saved by furnishing one large 
building. Recommendations are renewed that three years: be. set 
as a time limit for beginning actions relating to transportation 
charges; that the federal government take control. over. railway’ 


capitalization ; that the commission be more explicitly authorized’ 


to examine ‘all correspondence, etc., of carriers subject to..the 
act; that the penalty for violations of the hours-of-service act 
be made a fixed sum, and that the use of steel cars in passenger 
trains be required by law. 

The expenditures on behalf of the commission during the banal 
year amounted to $2,094,583, of which the sum spent. on ‘valuation’ 
was $456,565... The «boiler inspection law cost $202,326, and the 
safety appliance regulations $134,275. } 

Sr | 

VENEERED STEEL INTERIOR FINISH FOR 

COACHES 


The development of a suitable material for the interior 
finish of passenger cars has been one of the problems which 
railways and car builders have been endeavoring to solve for 
some time, particularly since the advent of the steel car. 
Such a finish should possess lightness, strength and durability, 
be pleasing to the eye, a poor conductor of heat, occupy a 
minimum of space and be fire-resisting. 

An all-wood interior finish is bulky and does not seem to 
be in harmony with modern car construction. While it is 
possible to make an imitation of wood by using steel interior 


finish, the mere fact that wood is imitated would seem to 


indicate that it is the desirable finish, but with the use of 
steel there are many disadvantages that do not seem to be 
much nearer solution than when steel was first used. The 
steel surface is often wavy, even when new, and particularly 
on flat surfaces; it is easily dented and the dents or buckles 
cannot be easily removed; it is cold, noisy and corrodes on 
the unexposed side. 

The question of a suitable interior finish has been solved by 
the Canadian Pacific by the use of veneered steel. The veneer 
is of varying thickness, from ¥% in. up, depending on the 
severity of service for which it is intended, which is governed 
by the location in the car, and the class of the car. It con- 
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sists of a steel plate with a layer of canton flannel glued to 
both sides; the wood veneer is then glued to this flannel. 

This veneered steel is used in the construction of doors, 
panels, wainscot, bulkheads, sleeping car berths, sleeping car 
seat ends, etc., and is of approximately the same cost as steel 
or wood. It has the insulating effect of wood, is not subject 
to corrosion the same as steel alone, does not splinter in 
wrecks, is fire-resisting and can be made attractive in appear- 
ance. In other words, it seems to combine all the good points 
of wood and steel without the disadvantages of either. It is 
not an experiment, as it has been used sufficiently long to 
know that it does not deteriorate. It is now in service on 
about 60 cars and its use has been arranged for on diners, 
sleepers, coaches and all passenger carrying cars. 

In the construction of doors, bulkheads, panels, etc., the 
veneer is used on each side of the steel and in this way oak 
can be used on one side and mahogany on the other. In the 





Veneered Steel Bulkhead in Canadian Pacific Steel Coach 


illustration, all of the wood in sight in the bulkheads, smok- 
ing room partition, etc., is of thin veneer, except the casings 
for the door frame and the moulding. 

This venéered steel finish is the invention of R. W. Burnett, 
general master car builder, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 


Tue First Raitway Mai Car.—A bronze reproduction of the 
queerest, clumsiest, funniest little old railroad car in the world 
was hung in the train concourse of the new Chicago & North 
Western terminal yesterday. 
was the first railway postal car in the country. George B. Arm- 
strong’s name appears below the reproduction of the car, because 
it was his idea that brought the railway mail service into ex- 
istence. The Chicago & North Western Railroad had the repro- 
duction made because it was the first source of encouragement 
to the persistent inventor. The railroad furnished the financial 
backing, and on August 28, 1864, the first mail was carried be- 
tween Chicago and Clinton, lowa. It was the knell of the stage 
coach. By 1867 two more mail cars had been built and put into 
service between Chicago and Fort Howard, Wis., and between 
Boone and Council Bluffs, lowa.—Chicago Tribune. 
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OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS; ABSTENTION FROM 
LIQUORS* 


By H. W. WituiaMs , 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Springfield, Ohio 


When I was sixteen years old, I enlisted in the 51st Regiment, 
Canadian militia, and served two years. Those English officers 
taught me the great importance of obeying orders under any 
and all circumstances; and this lesson I have remembered to 
this day. There was another lesson which they taught me, and 
that was to keep my eyes and ears alert all the time; and not 
to talk while on duty! 

I fired about three years for one man, and after I had been 
with him about three months, he was nick-named the kid-glove 
engineer ; and all the time I fired for him, he never put his hand 
on a wrench, or an oil can. There was perfect harmony be- 
tween us. Without harmony on an engine, there is not much 
efficiency. 

There is no secret about the successful running of a loco- 
motive. I have always followed certain rules under all circum- 
stances. First, remember you are holding a man’s job. Second, 
while running or standing on main track, talking must not be 
indulged in. I have known a whole crew to forget their orders 
on account of talking and joking. Third, keep an incessant 
lookout on the track and slow down for all signals that cannot be 
clearly seen. Fourth more damage is done and more men 
are dismissed from the service on account of strong drink than 
from any other cause. I believe that more than 70 per cent of 
the failures of railroad men can be traced to drinking spirituous 
liquors. It surely does reduce efficiency. Best leave it alone 
entirely. Fifth, always take the needed rest as soon after arriving 
at the terminal as possible; never let the call boy surprise you. 
There 


Sixth, if there is any leisure time, study your business. 
are three books I will mention, two of them are books of rules; 


the first is the Bible, and I commend it to railroad men. The 
second is the railroad company’s book of rules. The third is a 
bank book; the engineer who does not begin early in life to build 
up a bank account, is neglecting part of his duty. 

One hears much about “surprise tests,” and some object to 
them. I have never had occasion to complain about them. If 
some officer has extinguished a lamp and made me lose a little 
time, that was the company’s business, not mine; all I had to 
do was to report time lost at that place and no questions were 
asked. 

In my 41 years I have had many firemen; and they were all 
good runners but one; he was a complete failure, and whiskey 
caused his downfall. 

Up to about 1898, we had regular engines and somehow I al- 
most always had a good engine, but I did most of the repairs on 
her myself. Since our engines have been pooled, my practice 
has been to go to the engine house early enough to thoroughly 
inspect the engine I had to take out. By doing so I have had 
very few engine failures. 

I have had but few engine failures and never had an accident 
worthy of note, and I have never received a reprimand from any 
officer; but instead, have received several complimentary letters; 
and my record is still clear. Now, I claim my freedom from 
accident and injury to myself and others (for I have never in- 
jured a passenger on my train or any other train) is due to 
strict adherence to the rules and attending to the business I was 
paid for. 


Lonaon Post-oFFICE Tuses.—A contract has recently been let 
for the construction of a post-office tube line in London six and 
one-half miles long, extending between the eastern district post- 
office in Whitechapel and the Paddington district post-office, and 
making connections with 2 number of other post-offices. 





*This is the fourth of a series of articles, made up of useful hints to 
locomotive runners, which were written in connection with the prize com- 
petition of several months ago. The previous articles of this series were 
printed in the issues of September 25, October 2’ and November 27.— 
EDITOR. 












The Railway Problem and Its Solution’ 


The Necessity Is Emphasized for Having a Con- 


structive Policy in the Practice of Public Regulation 


By SAMUEL REA 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


It is no difficult task to sum up the present railroad situa- 
tion. We can all see that something is wrong, but no useful 
purpose will be served unless we can suggest some con- 
structive methods of improving conditions. 

Examine, for instance, the eastern railroads, which reach 
the centers of the largest population and heaviest traffic of 
the country, and you will find greatly diminished gross rev- 
enues and the still greater proportionate reduction in net rev- 
enues; their purchasing powers are stringently curtailed, and 
their credit has been greatly weakened. This condition arises 
from causes largely beyond their own control, so that the re- 
turn earned during the past year upon the money invested in 
the road and equipment of these roads amounted to less than 
4 per cent. This serious conditon is not new, but it is now 
acute. We have been living on hope at least since 1910, when 
the downward trend was clearly indicated; how much Jonger 
we can exist on that precarious asset, I will not venture to 
say, except to suggest that it takes more than hope, advice, 
or enthusiasm, or all combined, to pay wages and taxes, pro- 
vide satisfactory service, pay dividends, and retain a proper 
credit basis to obtain capital for improvements and extensions. 

Increased traffic will not cure the railroad malady, for up 
to the present all the economies and efficiency, obtained by 
increased trainloads, etc., have been offset by increased costs, 
wages and taxes. These companies therefore need not merely 
the very moderate increase in rates for which they petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but also all the revenue 
that can be secured by working out in practice the various 
other means suggested by the commission for increasing 
revenue. 

A full consideration of the railroad position and the effects 
of public regulation must not, however, stop there. Irre- 
spective of any decision in the rate case now pending, whether 
it be finally favorable (as we trust it will be) or unfavorable, 
it is evident that the time is ripe for suggestions concerning 
constructive railroad legislation and policy. 


INVESTORS MUST HAVE REASONABLE RETURNS 


I need not remind you that after agriculture—and what 
would agriculture be without railroads?—the railroads are not 
merely the most important industry in the country, but they 
are also in their essence public institutions performing func- 
tions which are by their very nature of a public character. 
They are owned in part by an army of individuals, actually 
holding their stocks and bonds, and in part by institutions 
such as savings banks, insurance companies, universities, hos- 
pitals and other philanthropic enterprises, in the welfare of 
which many more millions of individuals are vitally concerned. 
These are largely dependent upon income derived from the 
money they have invested in the service of the public, and 
rightfully they hold railroad managers responsible for this 
income. It should be the business of government regulation 
not merely to see that the public is properly served by these 
railroad managers, but also to see that the owners of the 
properties are fairly compensated, and that their revenues are 
sufficient to discharge properly their duties to the public. 
Otherwise the managements of these companies will be pre- 
vented from efficiently discharging their obligations to the 
public and their owners. The railroads must give the public 
good service and their operations must be continuous in good 
times and in bad. Moreover, the railroads of the country pay 





*An ‘address before the Chamber of Commerce meeting, New York, 
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over $140,000,000 in taxes every year, a sum equal to 5 per 
cent on nearly three billions of dollars, requiring over 16 per 
cent of their net operating revenues. They pay good wages 
to their own employees and furnish profitable employment 
for the industries which furnish railroad materials and 
supplies. 

But apparently the interests of everyone have been safe- 
guarded under public regulation except the interests of those 
who furnish the money for the public service; and we must 
protect these investors upon whom we must rely for future 
capital. Failure in the last decade to protect the railroads 
and railroad investors has at last produced a lack of con- 
fidence in public regulation, and we now know that through 
the weakness of the railroads, the whole country is suffering. 
Upon this great industry, through the operation of too many 
hastily enacted federal and state laws, and by failure to pro- 
vide and adjust the machinery necessary to enforce these laws 
by reasonable and practical methods, a mistaken policy of 
repression has been imposed, which has not permitted rail- 
road charges to increase with the enforced increase in the cost 
of their operations. This has caused-loss to existing rail- 
roads, and has precluded the building of new lines, and the 
making of needed improvements and betterments on the 
present roads. : 

The inherent weakness of the present situation is that we 
as a people seem to have assumed that the present railroads 
and their equipment and facilities are complete, and are suffi- 
cient for present and future needs, and that the chief function 
of public regulation is to curtail their revenues, increase their 
expenses and lessen the margin of return. In this growing 
country the present railroads are far from adequate, and 
therefore the policy of repression is bound to bring, if it has 
not brought already, a day of reckoning. Let us not forget 
that if we expect people to continue supplying their savings 
for our railroads, present and future, their earnings must con- 
tinue to be what these investors regard as reasonable and 
sufficient, and they are not likely to be governed by the opin- 
ions of legislators, or commissions in this respect. The pres- 
ent policy of repression must be modified and lack of con- 
fidence must be removed, or these millions of investors will 
seek other avenues to utilize their capital. 

There are some particular features of the railroad situation, 
incidental to public regulation, to which I would direct at- 
tention. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS UNENDURABLE 


The railroads are existing under conditions that breed 
business depressions, because of arbitrary, heavy and fre- 
quently unjustifiable burdens imposed upon them, by legis- 
latures, state and national, and there are still many wasteful 
legislative experiments forthcoming unless the authors dis- 
cover that the public will not willingly pay their cost. Public 
opinion is now convinced, I feel, that the railroads are entitled 
to more equitable treatment under public regulation. 

The present situation is not the result of premediated ac- 
tion or of a clearly defined punitive public policy; it is the 
result of our failure to adjust fairly our national conception 
of the rights and duties of these common carriers, and to 
adapt our new laws for public regulation to rapidly changing 


commercial and financial conditions. It is not, therefore, a 


case for mere sterile criticism, but for mutual study and co- 
operation to the end that the evils now existing may be clearly 
recognized and corrected. The public, the railroads and the 
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commissions, state and federal, should unite in an effort to 
ascertain and finally establish the principles upon which wise 
regulation should hereafter proceed, so as to retain for the 
people at large the advantage of our American system of 
private ownership and operation under public regulation, and 
avoid being forced into another system far less desirable in 
a country such as this. 


I, C. C. OVER-BURDENED WITH WORK 


Can it reasonably be contended that any large and impor- 
tant business enterprise, whether individual or corporate, 
could be successfully conducted if, notwithstanding radically 
changed conditions and substantially increased costs of pro- 
duction, it could only increase prices subject to. the power of 


an administrative body which on its own initiative and with-. 


out a hearing might suspend the increased prices for an ex- 
tended period? Under the existing federal law, increases in 
railroad rates, no matter how reasonable or justifiable, may be 
suspended without any hearing, for at least four months after 
they would have become operative. In practice, this means 
five months after the rate schedules are filed with the com- 
mission, and the suspension may be extended by the commis- 
sion for a further period of six months. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible even if the new rates are justifiable, for the railroads to 
lose nearly a year of benefit from them while the commission 
is determining their reasonableness. Is the public welfare 
promoted thereby? From practical experience and in a spirit 
of fairness and justice, I should say it is not, and the period 
of such suspension, and the determination of the question at 
issue, ought to be restricted to sixty days after the date of 
filing new rate schedules with the commission. 

Another trouble in the present situation is that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been over-burdened with 
work and with responsibilities, many of which must be 
deputed to a large corps of subordinates, so that in many in- 
stances direct consideration by the entire commission is im- 
possible. The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as originally designed in 1887, was to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination in rates or service, to see that rates were reason- 
able, to secure publicity of railroad rates and practices, pre- 
scribe uniform railroad reports, and primarily act as a referee 
betwen the public and the railroads. The commission was 
given limited, but well defined, powers within reasonable 
scope. Now, however, as the result of new laws, the scope 
of its control of railroad operations and development has 
been largely extended. It could materially assist railroad de- 
velopment, but so far it has proven impossible for seven men 
in one center to act not merely as regulators but as ad- 
ministrators of the railroads, leaving the financial results and 
responsibility of that administration to be borne by the com- 
panies and their owners. 


STATE AND FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS CONFLICT 


There is also a certain amount of disagreement between 
the federal and state laws and orders of commissions, and 
of failure to recognize the inroads on railroad revenues of 
new laws, orders and governmental awards. 

Let me use just one example of the commercial chaos re- 
sulting from such conflict. The recent difference in the views 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the one hand; 
and the Public Service Commission of New York, on the 
other, in connection with the allowances to industrial rail- 
roads, has, during the last eight months, resulted in freight 
rates, via the lines of the New York Central (whose route is 
intrastate) from one of the large industries at Buffalo to New 
York City, and to other places on its line, lower than via any 
of the other trunk lines, as their routes between Buffalo and 
New York are interstate, and there is nothing that the other 
railroads could do to meet this situation, injurious as it was, 
not only to themselves, but also to industries local to their 


lines. The same situation, arising from the same cause, ex- 
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isted in the State of Pennsylvania, as between the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad and other trunk lines. These differences must 

be reconciled for the welfare of the public and the railroads. . 
CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 

In the practice of public regulation, from the constructive 
side, I would at this time suggest: 

First—That the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
materially increased, and so organized as to be able to deal 
promptly with the very important railroad questions affecting 
all parts of this large country, and thus conserve the time and 
energy of railroad officers, ‘the public and the commission. 
The additional members of thé commission should be selected 
from men having experience in railroad management, opera- 
tion, traffic and finance, and if men of broad business ex- 
perience were also added, it would be very helpful. ' 

Second.—That the position should be placed beyond political 
influence, by a long tenure of office, and with compensation 
sufficient to attract and retain men of the widest experience 
and greatest ability. We recognize the necessity for men of 
this character and technical experience in dealing with bank- 
ing and other broad business enterprises, and we must recog- 
nize that equally wide experience is essential to deal intelli- 
gently and wisely with the railroad problems. 

Third—That the regulatory power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be clearly extended to the super- 
vision and control of all rates and practices which directly, 
or remotely, affect interstate transportation or commerce. 

Fourth—That the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be given the power to interfere, by appropriate action, when- 
ever necessary to maintain a rate structure approved by, or 
satisfactory to, it, even though, to accomplish this, it should 
be necessary for the commission to prevent reductions of 
rates which would have a contrary effect, or to compel ad- 
vances of rates found by the commission to be unreasonably 
low. An unreasonably low rate may be beneficial to some 
one or more shippers, but the rates of some other shippers 
are sure to be disadvantageously affected thereby. 

Fifth—That for the existing repressive policy of public legis- 
lation, a constructive policy should be submitted, and exist- 
ing legislation should be so modified as to permit the railroad 
companies to do their full share in the development of the 
country’s resources. It will naturally follow that the com- 
mission should be enabled, and indeed required, in the deter- 
mination of questions involving railroad rates and practices, 
to deal with the questions before it, not merely from the 
standpoint of the shipper and the carrier, but from the larger 
standpoint of the entire country, and on such economic and 
business lines that due and controlling weight may be given 
to these larger interests essential to the public welfare. Such 
a change in public policy and legislation is requisite to en- 
courage the investment of private capital for railroad exten- 
sions and additional facilities. 

For instance, I seriously question the practical utility of 
railroad valuation, for I believe that very few railroads are 
over-capitalized, and I know the public is not required to pay 
higher rates on weak roads than on the more conservatively 
capitalized railroad lines. Therefore, while the railroads are 
cordially and fully co-operating in the work of federal valua- 
tion, yet under present conditions and when economies are 
being enforced everywhere, I look to the commission, under 
such an equitable public policy as I have in mind, not to 
commit the country and the railroads to so vast an ex- 
penditure until one system, or the lines in one section of the 
country shall first be valued and the results demonstrated 
to the country. 

Sixth—That, as another necessary result of a constructive 
and equitable policy towards railroads, and with a commis- 
sion amply strengthened to deal with railroad questions, 
Congress would no doubt refer to the commission for investi- 
gation and report, such legislation as affected wages, em- 
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oloyeés” working hours and conditions, increased taxes, boiler 
inspections, extra and unnecessary men on trains, non-com- 
pensatory mail and parcel past, seryice, railroad valuation,. im- 
proved stations, grade crossing elimination, and other matters 
which seriously affect railway, revenues and expenses. Due 
weight ‘to these heavy. expenditures would thus: be given in 
approving rate schedules, and a tangible basis would be there- 
by provided on which to continue the regulation of these mat- 
ters (if essential to the public welfare) without injustice to 
the railroads. The inability of the railroads to protect them- 
selves in respect to increased, wages fixed by governmental 
action could not be more forcibly presented than in the No- 
vember, 1913, report of the Board of Arbitrators under the 
Newlands Act, relating to conductors’ and trainmen’s wages 
on which your president served as chairman. 

Seventh—That the extraordinary power to suspend rates 
without a hearing should be limited to a period not exceed- 
ing sixty days after being filed with the commission, or some 
such reasonable period. If after such hearing as could readily 
be had within this period, coupled with the information and 
data already possessed by the commission, from the current 
and special reports made by the railroads, under its uniform 
accounting regulations, the commission could not be satisfied 
that the increase proposed ought not to be made, the rate 
should rightfully become effective, and the present confusion 
and delay would end. The railroads as an act of self- 
preservation will always endeavor to make their service and 
facilities satisfactory, and rates reasonable, because only in 
this way can they make friends, encourage business and earn 
profits. 


AN ENLIGHTENED POLICY WILL PREVENT CONFISCATION 


Considerable emphasis has been laid upon the fact that the 
railroad ‘companies, and their owners, are deprived of an ap- 
peal to the courts for the protection of what they conceive to 
be their just rights as against the orders of the commission. 
I am willing, however, to continue relying upon public reg- 
ulation and public opinion to protect the railroads, although 
I cannot overlook the fact that the eastern railroads are earn- 
ing a return of less than 4 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. If this is not approaching confiscation, how.much less 
must we earn before reaching that point? ' Surely the country 
does not want impoverished railroads unduly restricted in the 
conduct of their business. What it does want is strong, 
ageressive lines, built and improved with private capital, cf- 
ficiently managed and operated, subject to equitable public 
regulation. 

What I have suggested may not meet all the difficulties in the 
public regulation of railroads. Other helpful suggestions will 
doubtless be forthcoming from railroad and business men and 
commercial bodies, etc., and, I trust, from some statesmen. 
There can be no difference of opinion that public regulation 
must be equitable so far as the railroads are concerned, and 
must be adjusted to respond promptly to business conditions. 
Such a change will encourage initiative and enterprise in rail- 
road manageemnt and will insure investors, here and abroad, 
that their money has the full protection of our laws and that 
they will be equitably dealt with. 

I believe in regulation by commission, and I urge, therefore, 
that we do not encourage destruction of such regulation, but 
rather its conservation, by adapting it, as we have banking 
regulation and other laws, to suit the needs of the country as 
they change from time to time. We must look beyond the pres- 
ent obstacles: and view the whole subject from the statesman’s 
standpoint. Usder an enlightened policy of public regulation, 
but not repression, the railroads will be placed and kept in a 
strong position to meet increased traffic demands, as well as to 
live healthfully in time of depression. If we now by equitable 
dealing ensure their strength, one of the greatest obstacles to 
the recovery of financial confidence and business enterprise can 
be removed. 
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SOME DIFFICULT PHASES OF TERMINAL 
OPERATION* 


By C. A. PENNINGTON 


Superintendent of Terminals, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
and Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville, Ky. 


The problem of terminal operation is steadily becoming more 
complex, due to the natural expansion of business without a 
corresponding increase in facilities—an increase that at some 
points can only be secured by the expenditure of enormous sum: 
of money—and to the improper uses to which terminal tracks ar 
subjected. Outlying classification or auxiliary yards in less 
congested districts afford some relief but do not entirely re- 
move the ‘difficulties of the terminal situation in all its phases 
and they in turn tend to increase unit costs. While many yards 
have been entirely reconstructed to meet modern needs, most 
systems have a few points where conditions are such as to 
exert a detrimental influence on the greater part of the line. 

So serious has the problem become that there has been a 
revolution of methods and even ideas. Where formerly a ter- 
minal was considered one factor in the general scheme of trans- 
portation, where the yard served the railroad, necessity has de- 
manded a reversal of positions. During certain periods, trans- , 
portation loses its primacy in the minds of operating officers 
in that it is subordinated to the paramount object of keeping 
some terminal open to the end that congestion on the line may 
be avoided. Road conditions may be responsible for sluggish 
work within a terminal, the greatest trouble usually being lack of 
or irregular supplies of motive power. When the traffic is not 
moved currently, congested conditions are bound to reflect on the 
terminal work. It is much easier and cheaper to prevent a 
blockade than to clear one. While only reasonable sums of 
money are needed, unfortunately such funds are not always 
available to improve easily remediable conditions, such as short- 
age of power, an insufficient number of sidings, sidings of in- 
sufficient length, etc. 

Without depreciating the importance of the question of facili- 
ties in the broader sense, it is well to consider other condi- 
tions which tend to minimize the improvements effected by the 
extension of terminal facilities. It is no uncommon thing for 
an ordinary terminal to hold several hundred cars of grain and 
coal awaiting reconsignment to local elevators, industries or 
connecting lines. The entire yard must be switched at least 
once every day and often no more than 15 or 20 per cent of the 
“hold” cars are disposed of. 

The handling of team track business is made most difficult 
during certain seasons, because of insufficient storage space at 
the command of consignees. In many cases freight is bought 
on speculation with no definite market in sight and the railroad 
is expected to take care of it. It is a serious problem when 
costly equipment is allowed to stand on valuable team trac’ 
space while the freight is being peddled in one-horse wagons. 
The team track storage charge should remedy the trouble some- 
what, but something more drastic and broader in its scope is 
necessary to help general terminal conditions. A railroad yard 
is no place to store or to retail freight; it is not a coal yard, 
neither is it designed for grain storage, and its uses as such 
should be discouraged. 

To get the best out of a terminal it is, of course, necessary 
to handle cars quickly and definitely, avoiding unnecessary 
moves. The marking or listing of inbound trains is an im- 
portant feature. A consignee may be located on both home 
and connecting line tracks and will handle certain commodities 
at his different warehouses; another will handle all his hay and 
oats, for instance, from the team tracks but will reconsign corn 
from the hold vard; a third may be located entirely off the 
home rails on the tracks of two connecting lines. To dispose of 
a considerable part of the inbound train promptly on arrival it 





*A paper submitted in the recent contest on the operation of large 
terminal yards. 
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is necessary for the yard clerks to know how freight for vari- 
ous consignees is handled. 

At Louisville we are constantly after consignees for standing 
orders in whole or in part. These disposition orders are worked 
into a complete alphabetical list and a copy is furnished each 
yard clerk interested in the inbound work. The clerks chalk 
mark the trains, showing disposition, name of consignee and 
commodity, on all but through connecting line business. In- 
spectors follow the clerks, observing their marks, and in turn 
mark on the corner of the cars the train number and date. This 
mark not only shows that the inspectors have examined the car 
but indicates the age of any car in the yard. By walking through 
the hold or team track yards at any time the yardmaster can 
readily spot any old car or one apparently out of line. Yard 
‘checks and lists of billing with the locations of cars shown 
are also used. Cars for the freight house are given a dis- 
tinguishing mark in accordance with the class of freight, pref- 
erence in switching being given special traffic. As a double 
check against delay to perishable or other important mer- 
chandise cars, the warehouse foreman has a list each day of 
his billing, and if such cars fail to show up in the house the 
matter is promptly called to the attention of the yardmaster. 
Any such delays are followed up and responsibility located as 
between the yard clerk and switch foreman. The campaign 
for heavier loading of merchandise cars has helped terminals by 
reducing the number of house cars. This is merely a statement 
of the fact with respect to yard conditions and not an argument in 
favor of the extremely heavy loading of cars without regard to 
delay, extra handling and increased chance of O S & D claims 

In handling industry work, a system can be applied to the 
firms doing a large steady business, but the work of small ir- 
regular receivers and shippers requires close supervision. We 


bill all of our industry cars and check the bills regularly, filing 
them when cars have been reported placed. When bills are 
carried over from one day to the next the cars are located 


and the cause of delay ascertained. The bills for all cars loaded 
on sidings have shown on the top of the bill the name of the 
firm or siding. If any such cars fail to show up promptly for 
outbound movement, the bill shows the yardmaster at a glance 
where the car was loaded. 

Conditions governing the interchange of traffic are so varied 
that any plan must be formulated entirely to suit local require- 
ments. The success of any scheme depends largely on close 
supervision and the ability of officers to get together on the 
ground and “iron out” minor irregularities. Permanent in- 
ability of a connection to handle its business indicates a situa- 
tion beyond the power of local officers to regulate. One thing 
in common that has brought about trouble in terminals and 
between connections this past summer and at other periods is 
the flooding of connection points with empty bad-order cars. 
Homeward movement of foreign cars is, of course, directly 
responsible, but it would further appear that in handling such 
cars through shop tracks the general practice on a great many 
roads has been to repair cars only sufficiently to get them over 
to “the other fellow.” There may be good reasons for such 
handling, but it has not worked to the advantage of terminal 
points. It is apparent that it costs less to switch a car through 
one shop track and repair it than it does to switch it through 
three or four and make partial repairs. In the latter case, who 
stands the additional expense? 

Considerable attention is being given at present to damage to 
freight. It is hardly practicable to slow up switching. In fact 
conditions are such as to make it imperative to keep crews 
speeded up, although it does not necessarily follow that more 
care cannot be used. There is one place, however, where more 
time could be given with good results, and that is on the night 
manifest runs. In some cases the time is too short between the 
closing of freight houses and the departure of trains. Under 
pressure to run trains on time, house switching is done with 
speed as the main, if not only, object. However, where trains 
depart from terminal yards, it is well to get them out of the 
way as early as consistent. So far as yard work is concerned, 
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there are always more opportunities for damage at night. I» 
some cases consignees leave partly unloaded cars on team: 
tracks in such shape that an ordinary coupling will displace th 
contents. Attention to this feature has been productive of gooc 
results. Warehouse foremen must give attention to partly load- 
ed or unloaded merchandise cars. 

Close co-operation among the various: terminal department: 
is of great value in handling the business, particularly the smal! 
miscellaneous jobs or “short” work. Foremen of transfer gangs 
coaling stations, shop tracks, bulking yards, etc., should antici- 
pate their needs sufficiently to allow the yardmasters and con- 
ductors to map out the work. When several people wait unti! 
the last minute to call for engine service there is bound to be 
some disappointment. Wide-awake car inspectors contribute to 
successful operation. Not only should trains be handled prompt- 
ly, but during intervals the inspectors should look over shop 
tracks and other available sources of empty cars and tag all 
cars in line with their general condition and the purpose for 
which they are required. Car inspectors, yard clerks and con- 
ductors must realize the importance of promptly. and properly 
filling orders for empty equipment. This means much to a rail- 
road’s customers. Road engines ready on time, close figures 
on trains, overhauling of the best yard power during dull sea- 
sons, close attention to yard tracks and conditions by the main- 
tenance of way department—all these things exert an influence. 

The local freight office can render valuable assistance by 
prompt handling of billing, by securing advance disposition orders 
and by urging consignees to dispose of carload freight promptly. 
In busy seasons one man’s time can be spent profitably in check- 
ing lists of “hold” and team tracks, telephoning consignees on 
all old cars and straightening out any irregularities. Through 
interline billing is an aid to yard operations as well as a time 
saver in the office. Freight auditors should extend this system 
of billing to cover a greater proportion of through business. 

Co-operation between the operating and traffic departments is 
highly important. In attempting to secure business freight so- 
licitors should not make unreasonable promises which usually 
have a boomerang effect. These men should spend some time 
around the yard at intervals, in order to know something of con- 
ditions and at least roughly understand the time required to make 
certain moves. On the other hand, when a yardmaster promises 
something he should make good even at a sacrifice. It is also 
well to remember that the manner of stating inability to grant 
some request is often resented more than the failure to secure 
what is wanted. It is impossible to prevent all complaints or to 
satisfy every one. A few shippers constantly play one railroad 
against another, endeavoring to secure questionable concessions 
and are ready to complain on the slightest pretext, principally 
in order to keep traffic officers “on edge.” The public as a whole 
asks only fer reasonable, dependable service, but cannot stand 
misrepresentation or being “double-crossed.” It should be im- 
pressed on terminal employees that the shipping public makes 
their jobs possible. Operating and traffic employees must forget 
that there are such things as “departments” and work together. 

Too much thought cannot be devoted to organization and 
supervision—not superficial direction, but the supervision that 
means careful teaching, training and development. of latent abil- 
ity, a supervision that not only corrects errors but strikes at 
the cause. This may well apply beyond the terminal. The title 
of master of trains is better written train (ing) master and that 
officer within or without a terminal should have his title im- 
printed on his mind as an everlasting admonition to—trainmaster. 

Above all things, with a force of terminal clerks, create inter- 
est in the work, let each man feel some responsibility, under- 
stand the reason for performing his duties and the result of fail- 
ure to properly handle his work—not the result so far as the 
employee is concerned but the effect on the company he rep- 
resents. It is not possible to perfect an error-proof organization 
but we may aim high, and by patient, well directed effort pro- 
duce results of a satisfactory nature, bearing in mind the fact 
that a well regulated smooth-working terminal is one of the rail- 
road’s best advertisements. 
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HANDLING FREIGHT WITH STORAGE 
BATTERY TRUCKS 


Electric trucks for handling express and baggage have been 
in use for some time past at a number of passenger terminals. 
Their application is gradually being extended to the handling 
of freight and to the handling of materials around shops. One 
of the most extensive installations of this kind for handling 











Battery Recharging Switch Board for Storage Battery Trucks, Fier 
No. 14, Fall River Line 


freight is that of the Fall River Line, Piers 14 and 15, North 
River, New York, where twenty electric storage battery trucks 
together with complete facilities for battery recharging have 
been installed by the Sprague Electric Works. 

These trucks have a heavily bound oak platform located 22% 
in. from the ground. The platform rests upon a frame of chan- 
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nel side members and steel end castings which are joined by 
rivets. Power is furnished by a lead storage battery having 
flexible rubber jars assembled in a creosoted wooden tray and 
suspended below the platform in a cradle attached to the side 
channels. The truck is driven by two series wound automobile 
motors enclosed in dust and damp proof frames, which are elec- 
trically connected in multiple and work independently of each 
other. This arrangement greatly simplifies the transmission by 
eliminating the countershaft, chains and differential, the pinion 
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Truck Ascending Steep Grade to the Deck of the Ship 


on each motor meshing directly with a gear bolted to one of the 
driving wheels. The maximum speed of the truck, light, on a 
level floor, is nine miles per hour. With a one-ton load the maxi- 
mum speed on the level is seven miles per hour, and it will op- 
erate successfully up a 25 per cent grade under full load. 

The truck is operated from a platform at one end on which 
the operator stands with one foot on the brake pedal, the con- 
troller lever in one hand and the steering lever in the other. 








Receiving Platform, Fall River Line, Piers 14 and 15, North River 
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The brake is so arranged that it is set at all times until released 
by pressure on the brake pedal. An automatic switch is con- 
nected with the brake lever so that when the brake is applied 
the switch is open. It can only be closed by releasing the brakes 
and prevents running the truck with the brake applied or the 
possibility of accident from movement of the controller handle 
while loading or unloading the truck. The controller is ar- 


ranged to give three speeds forward and three speeds reverse. 


To stop the truck the operator simply takes his hand from the 
controller lever which automatically returns to the neutral po- 
sition, and lifts his foot from the brake pedal. 

While the conditions under which the storage battery trucks 
are operating on the piers of the Fall River Line are in some 
respects different from those to be found in railway freight sta- 
tions handling the same amount of business, the methods of 
classifying and stowing freight in the boats are such as to make 
a brief study of the operation of these trucks of interest from 
a railway standpoint. The Fall River Line boat arrives at New 
York in the morning, is unloaded during the forenoon and re- 
loaded with outbound freight, leaving New York late in the 
afternoon. All classifying of both inbound and outbound freight 
is done at the piers in New York. A large part of the inbound 
freight is shipped from Boston and other New England points to 
Fall River by rail and transferred directly from the trains to the 
boat, while freight from New York is transferred directly from 
the boat to trains for rail delivery. 

Before the storage battery trucks were installed it was cus- 
tomary for a large proportion of the shippers’ wagons to drive 
directly onto the dock both to receive and to deliver freight. 
Those receiving. freight loaded directly from the piles where 
the consignments were stored. When the dock became con- 
gested, as often happened, in order to avoid delay it was neces- 
sary to truck many consignments to the bulkhead by hand for 
delivery to the waiting trucks. This materially increased -the 
cost of handling. Trucks delivering outbound freight drove 
to the gangway of the ship, where the freight was unloaded, 
weighed, checked and trucked by hand direct to the deck of the 
ship. The number of shippers’ trucks which could be unloaded 
at one time was limited by the space directly in front of the 
gangway, and at times during the day, to avoid congestion, it 
was necessary to assist the drivers in unloading. A large number 
of men were required to truck the freight to the ships, as there 
was no room for temporary storage on the dock. One man 
could handle but a small load when the conditions were best, 
and at high tide the grades up the gangplank were such that he 
required assistance. 

After the installation of the electric trucks a careful study was 
made and changes in the methods of receiving and delivering 
freight have been put into effect which have resulted in ma- 
terially improving conditions on the piers as well as greatly re- 
ducing the cost of handling. Congestion has been greatly re- 
duced if not entirely eliminated by keeping trucks delivering 
outbound freight off the docks entirely. To accomplish this a 
receiving platform, one inch lower than the loaded electric truck, 
has been built at the bulkhead to receive all outbound freight. 
This platform is built in sections; the outer section, or that 
nearest the doors, is permanent and contains two scales at each 
door; the inner section is subdivided into five parts, each of 
which may be lifted out of the way when not in use. In the 
morning the portable platforms are lowered and are used for 
storage. As freight is received it is weighed, checked and sorted 
according to railway routing at the other end of the line. Be- 
fore all of the portable platforms are filled a sufficient amount 
of space is available on the ship to make room for the stowing 
of outbound freight, and a few electric trucks are assigned to 
transferring the freight from the receiving platforms as fast as 
it is received. No effort is made to transfer the freight ac- 
cumulated on the platform until the ship is unloaded. When 
pot in use the portable platforms are hoisted out of the way, 
thus facilitating the loading of the electric trucks directly from 
the receiving platform. 
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Beyond either end of the platform is a receiving door through 
which the electric trucks may be run to be loaded directly from 
the shippers’ trucks. This makes unnecessary the handling of 
freight across the platform which does not require weighing. 
Since all freight has been received at the bulkhead it is possible, 
by the use of all the receiving doors, to unload from as many 
as 20 trucks at one time; the electric trucks, because of their 
speed and load capacity, are able to take care of the transfer to 
the ship without congestion and at a greatly reduced labor cost. 

In unloading the ship the electric trucks are loaded with 
freight regardless of marks, which is sorted as it is unloaded, 
the trucks going to the various piles and distributing their loads 
in the proper places on the dock. 

There are times when grades on the gangplank are as high as 
25 per cent, owing to the tides. These are negotiated by the. 
loaded electric trucks without difficulty, while with the hand 
trucks it is impossible for one man to take a load up such grades. 
In all classes of freight the electric truck will carry several 
times the amount that one man can carry with a hand truck, and 
will travel three or four times as fast. While the reduction in 
the amount of labor effected by the use of the electric trucks 
varies somewhat, depending upon a number of changeable condi- 
tions, it is stated that approximately 100 less men are required 
during the rush hours than were required when using the hand 
trucks exclusively, this being equivalent to a reduction of about 
one-third of the entire force. 


—_——_— 


THE MAGNOLIA CUT-OFF OF THE B. & O. 
PLACED IN SERVICE 


The first track on the 12-mile cut-off between Orleans Road, 
W. Va., and Little Cacapon, which has been built by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio at a cost of $6,000,000 (Railway Age Gazette, 
July 17, 1914), was opened for traffic last Sunday. This por- 
tion of the road has a freight density of 15,000,000 tons per mile 
of road, this unusually heavy traffic being occasioned by the fact 
that the two main lines from Chicago and St. Louis, respectively, 
converge at Cumberland, Md., just west of the new cut-off. 
The new line, which has two tracks, will be used for eastbound 
freight traffic only, all passenger service being maintained on 
the old two-track line along the Potomac river in order to 
avoid tunnels. The new line reduces the curvature 887 deg., 
the distance six miles, and the maximum grade eastbound from 
0.5 per cent to 0.1 per cent, eliminating a helper grade 2.8 miles 
long. The construction of the new line involved the excavation 
of 3,500,000 cu. yd. of rock and earth, the driving of four tun- 
nels with a combined length of 7,100 ft., the placing of 25,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete in bridges, and 50,000 cu. yd. in retaining walls, 
and the erection of 3,000 tons of steel bridges. The new line 
will be equipped with automatic signals and trains will be oper- 
ated by telephone despatching. This improvement was com- 
pleted in 18 months under the direction of F. L. Stuart, chief 
engineer, and John T. Wilson, district engineer. 





RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN CuHINA.—A recent British con- 
sular report states that the projected line from Kochiu to 
Pishihchai on the French railway continues to be the subject 
of negotiations; but neither the officials nor the people are in 
favor of it, as the traffic is not considered sufficient to justify 
its construction. An agreement has recently been made with 
the Banque Industrielle of Tientsin, a Franco-Chinese institu- 
tion, for a loan to build a railway from Ch’in Chou, west of 
Pakhoi -in Kuangtung, to Yunnanfu; and, according to the 
Chinese press, the line will pass through Nanning, Poseh, 
Singyi and Lo Ping. At Singyi it will presumably link up 
with the line from Shashih, the contract for which has been 
awarded to a British firm. The construction of these two lines, 
which will place Yunnanfu in railway communication with the 
Yangtze on the north and the ocean on the south, will be 
of great benefit to the trade of this province as well as that of 
Kweichow. 
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Conductors on the Northern Pacific are negotiating with the 
management for a new schedule of wages and working con- 
ditions. 


The shops of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at 
Argenta, Ark., which were closed recently were reopened on 
December 1, putting 600 men back at work. 


The railroads of Louisiana, at a recent meeting in New 


‘Orleans, decided to adopt for use throughout that state the 


National demurrage rules, as promulgated by the American 
Railway Association. 


At Marietta, Ga., December 2, John Nolan, who robbed pas- 
sengers on a train of the Louisville & Nashville, near Atlanta, 
about a year ago, was, on second trial, found guilty, and sentenced 


to imprisonment for 20 years. 


President Kenly, of the Atlantic Coast Line, announces that 
reductions of from 6 per cent to 10 per cent have been made 
in the salaries of all persons in the employ of the company 
receiving $200 or more a month. 


At Allentown, Pa., this week, J. H. Freyer, a car inspector 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, 27 years old, was sentenced 
to 45 years’ imprisonment for numerous robberies in railroad 
stations, post offices and dwellings. 


The “health exhibit” cars of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health are being taken around the country by the railways of 
the southern states without charge; and the cars have recently 
visited New Orleans, Richmond, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Macon 
and a dozen other cities. 


On November 26, the 10-stall frame engine house of the 
Southern Pacific at Horace, Kan., was destroyed by fire. The 
estimated loss of the building is $12,000; six locomotives 
which were in the roundhouse at the time of the fire were 
damaged to the extent of $30,000. 


Through the enlargement of its shops at Nashville, Tenn., and 
the addition of several new machines, the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis contemplates giving employment to between 400 and 
500 additional men in the work of building its own freight cars. 
It is estimated that 1,000 cars will be built annually by the com- 
pany. 


The new car shops for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Oak 
Lawn, near Danville, Ill, adjoining the locomotive repair shops, 
were completed on December 1, and the new building was put 
into use at once. At the same time the old shops, which had 
been closed for some time, resumed operations with a full force 
working 40 hours a week. 


A freight train of the Grand Trunk, stopped near Val- 
paraiso, Ind., on the night of December 6, because of some 
trouble with the running gear, was robbed, while standing, 
of 36 tubs of butter. Two masked men intimidated the en- 
gineman and conductor with revolvers, and they had three 
accomplices, with an automobile, to carry away the butter. 
Just how or why the train had been stopped is not explained. 


R. A. McCranie, receiver of the Florida Central, advises us 
that the track of this road from Thomasville, Ga. south to a 
point in Florida just beyond Roddenbery, Ga., a distance of 15 
miles, is to be abandoned and taken up. This point is 114 miles 
south of the Georgia-Florida boundary. From here southward 
the line has been sold to the Atlantic Coast Line. This section 
runs through Stringer, Wadesboro and Capitola to Fanlew, 32 
miles. 


The cuts and tunnels for the Lexington avenue subway, New 
York City, the new north-and-south line now under construction 
on the east side of Manhattan, have been opened through from 
Fifty-third street to the Harlem river, something over three 
miles; that is to say, there is an opening big enough for a man 
to walk through, on foot, all of the way. Many months must 





elapse before this or any part of the Lexington avenue line will 
be ready for operation. 


The Bureau of Mines, of the Interior Department, has eight 
mine-rescue cars traveling through the different mining dis- 
tricts, giving instructions to miners in rescue, first aid and 
safety methods. The bureau also has five mine-rescue sta- 
tions in different coal fields from which it is carrying on 
similar work. Legislation now pending in Congress will, if 
enacted, provide for continuous operation of cars throughout 
the year. Most of the railroads haul the cars free. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton announces that it expects 
henceforth to buy ties from the farmers along the line instead 
of from jobbers. 


The New York, New: Haven & Hartford, having been accused 
of contemplating a change in its policy of buying ties largely 
from New England producers, has assured President C. M. Ely 
of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Southern New 
England, that a very large proportion of the company’s ties will 
still be bought in the territory adjacent to its lines; probably 
1,600,000 during the coming year. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, 2,060,485 ties were laid, compared with 1,814,190 
in 1913, and 1,493,786 in 1912. Of those laid last year about 
1,800,000 were bought in New England. The company has been 
prompted by motives of economy to experiment with outside ties 
on certain portions of its line where the expense of renewing 
ties is naturally very high. The cost of replacing ties in stone 
ballast is about 50 per cent greater than for gravel and about 
75 per cent higher than in dirt or cinders. For the inside tracks 
on a four-track, stone-ballasted line the expense is even higher. 
The life of a tie has become therefore a most important factor. 
Experience has shown that the oak ties produced in New Eng- 
land last about four years in rock ballast, and the chestnut ties 
from five to seven years. The company has decided to buy this 
year 100,000 long leaf yellow pine ties for use on its main lines 
so as to see if they will last any longer than ties now used. 





Summary of Revenues and Expenses of Steam Roads‘in September 


The Bureau of Railway Economics’ summary of revenues and 
expenses and comments thereon for September, 1914, are as 
follows: 

Railways operating 228,041 miles of line are covered by this 
summary, or about 90 per cent of all steam railway mileage in 
the United States. Their operating revenues for the month of 
September, 1914, amounted to $269,581,592. This amount in- 
cludes revenues from freight and passenger traffic, from carry- 
ing mail and express, and from miscellaneous sources connected 
with rail and auxiliary operations. Compared with September, 
1913, these operating revenues show a decrease of $13,792,318. 
Total operating revenues per mile averaged $1,182 in Septem- 
ber, 1914, and $1,257 in September, 1913, a decrease of $75, or 
6.0 per cent. 

Operating expenses, which include the cost of maintaining 
track and equipment, operating trains, securing traffic, and of 
administration, amounted to $178,086,808. This was $14,380,302 
less than for September, 1913. These operating expenses per 
mile of line averaged $781 in September, 1914, and $854 in Sep- 
tember, 1913, a decrease of $73 per mile, or 8.5 per cent. 

Net operating revenue, that is, total operating revenues of rail 
and auxiliary operations less operating expenses, amounted to 
$91,494,784, which was $587,984 more than for September, 1913, 
but this increase is due to increase in operated mileage, as is 
shown by the fact that net operating revenue per mile decreased. 
Net operating revenue per mile of line averaged $401 in Sep- 
tember, 1914, and $403 in September, 1913, a decrease of $2 per 
mile, or 0.5 per cent. 

Taxes for the month of September amounted to $11,454,768, 
or $50 per mile, an increase of 2.0 per cent over September, 1913. 

Operating income, which is net revenue from rail and auxil- 
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iary operations, less taxes, averaged $351 per mile of line, and 
in September, 1913, $354, thus decreasing $3, or 0.9 per cent. 
Operating income for each mile of line for each day in Sep- 
tember averaged $11.69, and in September, 1913, $11.80. Oper- 
ating income is that proportion of their operating receipts which 
remains available to the railways for rentals, interest on bonds, 
appropriations for betterments, improvements, new construction, 
and for dividends. 

The railways of the eastern district show a decrease in total 
operating revenues per mile of line as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1913, of 5.5 per cent, the railways of the southern district 
a decrease of 8.9 per cent, and the railways of the western dis- 
trict a decrease of 5.0 per cent. Operating expenses per mile 
decreased 10.4 per cent in the east, decreased 4.9 per cent in 
the south, and decreased 7.1 per cent in the west. Net oper- 
ating revenue per mile increased 6.9 per cent in the East, de- 
creased 19.0 per cent in the south, and decreased 1.5 per cent 
in the West. Taxes per mile show increases of 2.4 per cent in 
the east, of 2.0 per cent in the south, and of 2.1 per cent in the 
west. Operating income per mile increased 7.5 per cent in the 
east, decreased 22.3 per cent in the south, and decreased 2.0 
per cent in the west. 

The operating ratio for September, that is, the per cent of total 
operating revenues absorbed in operating expenses, was 66.1 per 
cent, which is comparable with 67.9 per cent in September, 1913, 
and 64.3 per cent in September, 1912. The operating ratio in the 
eastern district for September was 67.9 per cent, as compared 
with 71.6 per cent for September, 1913; was 74.7 per cent in the 
southern district as compared with 71.5 per cent in 1913; was 
61.4 per cent in the western district, as compared with 62.8 per 
cent in 1913. 

Comparison of returns for three months of the current fiscal 
year with those of the corresponding months of the previous 
fiscal year reveals a decrease in total operating revenues per 
mile of 5.6 per cent, a decrease in operating expenses per mile 
of 7.6 per cent, and a decrease in net operating revenue per 
mile of 1.0 per cent. 

This net operating revenue per mile increased 2.2 per cent 
in the east as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, decreased 7.4 per cent in the south, and decreased 
1.7 per cent in the west. 

When the returns for the nine months of the calendar year 
1914 are compared with those of the corresponding months of 
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1913, they show a decrease in total operating revenues per mile 
of 6.2 per cent, a decrease in operating expenses per mile of 
5.3 per cent, and a decrease in net operating revenue per mile 
of 8.5 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile decreased 
12.1 per cent in the east as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, decreased 5.5 per cent in the south, 
and decreased 5.8 per cent in the west. 

The diagram shows the variations in operating revenues, oper- 
ating expenses, and net operating revenue per mile for the 
separate months of the calendar year 1913 and of the calendar 
year 1914 to date. The following table shows the per cent of 
operating revenues consumed by each class of expenses: 

Per Cent oF Totat OPERATING REVENUES 


September, 1914 Three months 





r — of the 
United Eastern Southern Western fiscal year 
Account States District District District 1915 
Freight revenue ......... 68.7 67.5 71.4 69.0 66.9 
Passenger revenue ...... 22.4 22.8 21.3 22.4 24.2 
Pah POVGCHME i s<i556<<5 <e 1.8 5.5 i es 2:2 1.8 
Express revenue ........ 2.2 22 2.2 21 2.2 
All other revenues....... 4.9 6.0 3.4 4.3 4.9 
Maintenance of way and 
SHPUCUUTES sis Sciaseisinscises 12.8 12.0 15.0 13.0 13.2 
Maintenance of equipment 16.2 171 20.1 14.1 16.6 
Trame EXpenGes ..60scces 1.8 rS 2.6 1.8 1.9 
Transportation expenses... 32.5 34.3 34.0 30.0 33.0 
General expenses ........ 2.3 2.2 2.8 2.2 2.3 
All other expenses....... 0.5 0.8 0.2 0.3 0.6 
Total operating expenses 66.1 67.9 74.7 61.4 67.6 





Railway Business Association 


The sixth annual dinner of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Thursday 
evening, December 10, with George A. Post as toastmaster. 
There were almost exactly a thousand members and their 
guests present and the two speakers were Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern Railway, and Warren G. Harding, 
United States senator-elect from Ohio. President Harrison’s 
address is given in full elsewhere in this issue. Senator Hard- 
ing’s address. will appear in the issue of next week. 

One of the features which added to the general enthusiasm 
of the dinner was the distribution of a newspaper, printed 
especially for the occasion, containing a speech by Mr. Post, 
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president of the association, and also containing news and ad- 
vertisements of wit or humor, or both. 


The New York Railroad Club 


The New York Railroad Club will hold its eighth annual 
smoker and entertainment in the Grand Ball Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, at 8:30, Friday evening, December 18. 
The program is to be the “Club Mystery,” and will not be re- 
vealed until the evening of the meeting. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives the names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. Hereafter the full list of meetings and conventions 
om be published only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for 
each month. 


AMERICAN Society oF Civit EnGineers.—Chas. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING ContRacTorS.—J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York. Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, at 
2 P. M., 11 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PreEserveRS’ AssociaTION.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next convention, January 19-21, 1915, 
Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTinc Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 8-9, 
Richmond, Va. 

CanapiaAn RarLtway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal Que. 

Canapran Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176. Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s AssociaTION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave. 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except July and 
August, Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 

CENTRAL RAILWAY Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meetings, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ SoOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
aoe 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bidg., 

hicago. 

New EnNGcLANp RarLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Niacara Frontier Car MeEn’s Association.—E. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings monthly. 

Peoria AssociaTION OF RarLroap OFrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 
Raitway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Annual meeting, December 10, 1914, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York. 

Raitway Cius oF Pittssurcuy.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Ricumonp RarLroap Crius.—F. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

Sr. awe Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION Citus.—R. E. Rowland, Hotel Utah Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

Soutmern Association OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. Next regular meeting, January 21, 1915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHERN & SouTHWESTERN Rartway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLUuB.—Harry Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

TraFFic CLus oF Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFric Crus oF New Yorx.—C, A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

TraFFic Cius oF PirtspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meetings bimonthly, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting, 2d Monday in June. 

TraFFic CLus or Sr. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
5 S. & M. S., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

etroit. 

WeEsTeRN Canada Rartway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 


Annual meeting in November. 


nipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, except June, July and 
August, Winnipeg. 
Western Rartway Crius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 


Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF es ei. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe last week raised its em- 
bargo on grain to Galveston, Tex., for export. 


During the month of October the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ran 93 passenger trains from Denver to Chicago, 1,034 
miles, of which 92 arrived exactly on time. One train was 11 
minutes late because of fog. 


The southwestern roads have filed tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission similar to those of the western trunk 
lines, advancing freight rates on a number of commodities and: 
making changes in charges for special services. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has invited large 
numbers of New England merchants and others to attend a 
conference at Boston, December 15, to consider the promo- 
tion of export business. The road will give a luncheon to 
its visitors at the American House, Tuesday noon. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank M. Cole, general agent, New York Central 
Lines; first vice-president, F. W. Fratt; second vice-president, 
H. A. Richards, commercial agent, Grand Trunk; secretary- 
treasurer, A. Wild. 


The passenger department of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis has received a letter from a clergyman enclosing 
a draft for $6.31 to pay for a trip over the line in 1910 on 
which he failed to pay fare for his boy, although the boy was 
six years old. The amount included not only the half fare 
rate but interest at six per cent. 


Precautions against the spread of the foot and mouth 
disease continue to be maintained strictly in many directions. 
In Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has ordered a quarantine prohibiting the 
transportation of hay, except where the shippers can certify 
that it has not been near infected animals. 


The new Northern Pacific double track line from Tacoma, 
Wash., south to Tenino, 43.7 miles, which was built to replace 
the existing single track line between those places will be opened 
for business on December 15. This work was described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of July 24, 1914, page 159. The line is to 
be used jointly by the Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company. 


J. B. Munson, receiver of the Macon & Birmingham, has. 
applied to the railroad commission of Georgia for authority 
to increase passenger fares from three cents a mile to four 
cents, to increase certain freight rates, and to take off two. 
passenger trains. The passenger trains of the road, as a 
whole, are run at a loss, the pay received for carrying pas- 
sengers, mail and express being insufficient to pay operating 
expenses, to say nothing of roadway interest and other fixed 
charges. 


Joseph Beifeld, president of the Hotel Sherman Company, 
Chicago, is circulating 25,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “How 
to Get Back Prosperity,” advocating general advances in freight 
rates as the best means of promoting the prosperity’ of the coun- 
try. “The more I talk with business men,” said Mr. Beifeld, 
“the more I am convinced that the railroad situation is respons- 
ible for the financial condition of the people of the United States. 
The railroads need increased freight rates if they are to: 
progress.” 


Notes FROM JAPAN.—There are now within a radius of 50 
miles of Osaka nearly 250 miles of double track in operation 
and 80 miles more under construction or proposed in the near 
future. The growth of light railways has been slower, there 
being at present less than 50 miles, but another 50 miles are 
under construction. Numerous plans are projected, but hither-- 
to these have been held up by lack of capital. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
financial history of the Pere Marquette was begun at a hearing 
in Detroit, Mich., last week before Commissioner Hall. The 
principal witnesses who testified were J. L. Cramer, controller 
of the Pere Marquette, and C. S. Sikes, auditor. 
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Kansas-Iowa Brick Rates 


Standard Vitrified Brick Company et al. v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements 

Upon rehearing, the commission finds that a rate of 12% cents 
per 100 Ib. on brick (except bath, tile and enameled) in carloads 
from points in the Kansas gas belt to stations in Iowa on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is not unreasonable. A proposed 
increase from 10 to 12% cents per 100 lb. from the same points 
of origin to certain stations in lowa on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific is found justified. (32 I. C. C., 208.) 





Rates on Glass from West Virginia Points 


Central West Virginia Glass Manufacturers’ Association et al. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

The commission finds that the rates on window glass from 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to destinations eastbound are not unreason- 
able. It is found, however, that the four points of Weston, Salem, 
West Union and Clarksburg should be grouped and given the 
Clarksburg rate, westbound, and that the Clarksburg group should 
be put on the same basis as the Pittsburgh group with respect to 
westbound rates. Although the present rates on westbound traffic 
are found unreasonable and discriminatory, reparation is denied. 


(21. C. C., 28) 





Grain Rates from Buffalo to New York Sustained 


New York Produce Exchange v. New York Central & Hud- 
son River et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

Complainants allege that the rates on ex-lake export grain 
from Buffalo, N. Y.; Erie, Pa., and other lake ports to New 
York City are unreasonable per se; and that they are dis- 
criminatory in that they are higher than the divisions which 
the defendants receive of the all-rail export grain rate from 
Chicago to New York. It is also alleged that the defendants 
unduly prefer Montreal and discriminate against New York 
by the existing rate adjustment. Defendants maintain during 
the period of navigation an ex-lake export rate from Buffalo to 
New York on wheat, the principal grain here involved, of 5% 
cents per bushel. The rate from Chicago to Montreal by water 
on the same traffic is 3% cents per bushel. During the open 
navigation season of 1913, the amount of wheat exported through 
New York was about 31,000,000 bushels, and from Montreal 
about 34,000,000 bushels. Complainants wish the carriers to 
establish a scale of rates varying with respect to different pe- 
riods of the year or a rate not exceeding 4% cents per bushel 
from May 1 to November 1 of each year. 

The commission notes that it is not unlawful to maintain 
during the period of navigation, in order to meet competition, 
lower rates than are maintained during the remainder of the 
year, provided the maximum rates are not unreasonable and 
the lower rates are not prejudicial. 

It is held that the commission has no power to order the es- 
tablishment of a scale of rates such as complainant requests. 
While carriers may take competition into consideration and 
make rates to meet it, the commission has never held that it 
could compel them to do so. In such a case the question of 
policy or expediency in fixing a rate which is less than the 
maximum of what is reasonable is under the law left to the 
discretion and judgment of the carrier. The carriers are also 
upheld in their argument that they have no voice in making 
rates to Montreal and do not participate in the movement of 
export grain to that port. It further appears that the present 
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ex-lake domestic rate on wheat is 6% cents per bushel, or one 
cent per bushel higher than the export rate. That has been the 
relation between export and domestic ex-lake rates since May 1, 
1908, and in the opinion of the commission should be retained. 
i= i. <. C, Zak) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission held a hearing 
in Chicago on Monday on the proposed tariff, filed by the 
railways, imposing a charge for I. c.'1. trap-car service. At the 
suggestion of the commission a committee of shippers was. 
appointed to confer with the railroad attorneys and to present 
a report on the subject at a hearing on January 12. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has issued an order 
that when a change is made by a railroad in the time of arrival 
or departure of a passenger train, or when any regular train, 
or station or agency is to be discontinued, such information shall 
be posted in a conspicuous place in each station affected by the 
change at least five days before the change is to become ef- 
fective. 


A hearing was held before the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission at Jefferson City, on December 2, on the application of 
the Missouri railroads for general advances in freight and pas- 
senger rates throughout the state. The principal witnesses for 
the railroads were B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific, 
and O. M. Spencer, general solicitor for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, who told the commission that if relief is not af- 
forded the railroads of the state the results will be disastrous 
to the companies. Detailed testimony regarding the financial 
condition of the roads and the rate situation was given by Frank 
Nay, controller, and Stanley Johnson, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


COURT NEWS 


Stopping-in-Transit at Nashville 


The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision prohibiting 
railroads from granting grain reshipping privileges at Nash- 
ville, to the disadvantage of Atlanta. This reverses the Com- 
merce Court’s decision, which had annulled the order. The 
commission held that Atlanta and like points must have the 
same privileges as Nashville. The railroads put Nashville in 
the same position with Ohio river points by allowing dealers 
at Nashville to stop their through shipments from the north- 
west to Georgia and other southern cities, at Nashville, for 
cleaning, classifying and sacking. 








GERMAN ContTROL oF BELGIAN Rai_tways.—It is reported that 
the German military authorities in Belgium have constituted three 
railway administration departments, with headquarters at Brus- 
sels, Charleroi, and Libremont. 


THE JAPANESE TRAIN Boy.—According to a book treating of 
the lighter side of life in Japan, written by a native, T. Fuji- 
moto, the train boy is a most important functionary in that 
country. His duties seem to be a compound of those of the 
conductor and of the youth in this country who peddles candy 
and magazines en route. Incidentally, he has to look after the 
itinerant vendors of postcards and other souvenirs who ply 
their trade on the trains despite the regulations. “Outsiders,” 
said one of the train boys to the author, “think that our life 
is simple and easy, but on the contrary, we are in a weak and 
pitiful position with the passengers; we are strictly ordered 
that, even if we are beaten by them we must not strike back 
against them.” For the discharge of these onerous functions, 
the salary is only $10 a month, “but we have such a confidence 
in our duty that we take the whole charge of the Imperial 
Japanese Railways.” This is apparently due to the fact that 
the railways are known by the train boys they keep; “the repu- 
tation of the railways solely rests or depends upon the train 
boys, because if it becomes bad the cause is always ascribed 
to the bad treatment of passengers by the boys, while there are 
no faults in the train itself.” Formerly the boys were not per- 
mitted to receive tips, but this regulation has now been 
abolished. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. D. B. DeBow, assistant general counsel of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, at Nashville, Tenn., has resigned. 


W. M. Baugh, auditor of the Liberty-White at McComb, Miss., 
has been appointed also assistant to J. W. Johnson, receiver. 


E. W. Beatty, general counsel of the Canadian Pacific, 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed vice-president and general 
counsel, 


A. Mackrille, assistant general auditor of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Central New England at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed general auditor, with office at New 
Haven, and T. M. Prentice, assistant auditor, has been appointed 
auditor, with office at New Haven. A sketch of Mr. Mackrille’s 
railway career was published in the Railway Age Gazette of 
April 24, 1914, page 961. 


Ivy Ledbetter Lee, executive assistant of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with headquarters at the general office in Philadelphia, 
has resigned to become a member of the personal staff of John D. 
Rockefeller, New York 
City, and will take up 
the duties on this staff 
of Jerome D. Greene, 
who will in future devote 
his entire time to the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
Mr. Lee was born on 
July 16, 1877, at Cedar- 
town, Ga. He was edu- 
cated at Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga., and gradu- 
ated from Princeton 
University with the class 
of 1898, and took post 
graduate work at Har- 
vard and Columbia Uni- 
versities. After several 
years’ experience in edi- 
torial work on New 
York newspapers he en- 
tered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1906, and took charge of 
the publicity work of the 
company, and in 1908 established its publicity bureau. The 
following year he resigned from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and became general European manager for Harris, Winthrop 
& Company, bankers. On December 1, 1912, he returned to 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as executive assist- 
ant, from which position he now resigns. From 1905 to 
1907 Mr. Lee was the press representative for the anthracite 
coal operators and other corporations. He was a lecturer before 
the London School of Economics. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and of the Royal Economic Society, also 
a member of the American Economic Association, and the 
Railroad Club of New Yerk. 


Operating 


Ivy L. Lee 


John W. Williams has been appointed superintendent of 
the Globe division of the Arizona Eastern, with office at 
Globe, Ariz., succeeding C. C. Mallard, deceased. 

L. L. Marshall, trainmaster of the Lake Erie, Franklin & 
Clarion at Clarion, Pa., has been appointed superintendent in 
charge of transportation, and his former position has been 
abolished. 

E. P. Laird, engineer of roadway of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Richmond district, with office at Richmond, Va., succeeding 
E. Phenneger. : 
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The authority of J. W. Farrell, trainmaster of the Grand Trunk 
at Richmond, Que., has been extended to include the First district, 
vice E. S. Cooper, transferred. W. J. Nixon, trainmaster at Brock- 
ville, Ont., has been appointed trainmaster of the Fourth district, 
with office at Montreal, Que., succeeding T. H. Mason, trans- 
ferred. N. P. North has been appointed trainmaster, and E. O. 
Dunn has been appointed chief despatcher of the 27th and 28th 
districts, with headquarters at Durand, Mich., vice R. Kelley, 
deceased, and Mr. North promoted. 


Charles Armstrong Grimsley, whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of the Northern division of the Florida East Coast, with 
headquarters at New Smyrna, Fla., has already been announced 
in these columns, was born on December 25, 1883, at Eastman, 
Ga. He began railway work on February 1, 1902, with the 
Southern Railway, and subsequently served as operator on the 
Atlantic & Birmingham, and later as despatcher on its successor, 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, until May, 1906, when he 
was promoted to chief despatcher of the same road. In August, 
1907, he entered the service of the Florida East Coast as des- 
patcher, and later served as chief despatcher and then as train- 
master until August, 1914, when he was appointed acting super- 
intendent at Miami, Fla., which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as superintendent of the Northern di- 
vision of the same road as above noted. 


Traffic 


The title of J. M. Cousins, commercial agent of the Wabash 
at New Orleans, La., has been changed to general agent. 


W. L. Thornton has been appointed district passenger 
agent of the Cincinnati Northern at Van Wert, Ohio, succeed- 
ing A. C. Stutsman, resigned. 


William P. Wightman, westbound agent of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
commercial agent at that place, succeeding George F. Clough, 
deceased. 


R. J. Kennedy, colonization agent of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex., has been 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., in a similar capacity, with 
jurisdiction extended over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


F. L. Word, live stock agent of the Southern Railway, Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern, Georgia Southern & Florida, Hawkins- 
ville & Florida Southern, and Macon & Birmingham at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed live stock freight agent with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 


F, J. Sullivan, traffic manager and superintendent of the 
Nevada Copper Belt at Mason, Nev., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the Salt Lake & Utah, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, in place of P. H. 
Cook, who succeeds Mr. Sullivan on the Nevada Copper Belt. 


Paul Pinkerton, commercial agent of the Southern Railway 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed commercial agent at Athens, 
succeeding George Robertson, transferred. G. H. Kerr, com- 
mercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeds Mr. Pinkerton. E. C. 
Morgan, commercial agent at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeds Mr. Kerr, 
and the commercial agency at Buffalo has been abolished. 


H. C. Davis having resigned as general agent of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York City, that office has been abolished, and 
Fred E. Signer, commissioner of the Lake Lines Association at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed to the new position of general 
eastern freight agent, with office at New York City. Mr. Davis’ 
duties in the operating department have been assumed by the 
superintendent of the New York division. 


J. H. O’Neill, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company at 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed traveling passenger agent, 
with office at Portland, Ore. H. L. Hudson, district freight 
and passenger agent at Lewiston, Idaho, succeeds Mr. O’Neill 
at Seattle, and L. M. Foss, traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Bend, Ore., succeeds Mr. Hudson. 


Iverson Lea Graves, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Southern Railway, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn., has already been announced in these columns, was born 
on June 21, 1870, at Augusta, Ga., and was educated at Emory 
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College, Oxford, Ga. He began railway work on March 1, 
1892, and until 1895, was in the service of the Richmond & Dan- 
ville, the Georgia Pacific, now a part of the Southern Railway 
and the Plant System of railroads, now part of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, at Savannah, Ga. He then served as secretary to the man- 
ager of the Southeastern Car Service Association, at Atlanta, 
and in 1897 went to the Southern Railway as secretary to the 
vice-president, and has been in the service of this road ever 
since. He was then consecutively secretary to traffic manager, 
assistant chief clerk to traffic manager, and chief clerk to fourth 
vice-president until 1905, when he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Memphis, Tenn. Two years later he was 
promoted to general freight agent at Memphis, remaining in 
that position until 1911, when he was appointed coal freight 
agent at Atlanta, Ga., which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as general freight agent of the same road 
at Knoxville, Tenn., as above noted. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


M. F. Clements has been appointed engineer in charge of 
track elevation of the Northern Pacific at Spokane, Wash. 


S. S. Stiffey, having resigned as superintendent of motive 
power ‘of the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Zanesville & West- 
ern, that office has been abolished, and all the duties thereof 
have been assumed by C. Bowersox, master mechanic, with office 
at Bucyrus. 

H. C. Oviatt, whose appointment as assistant mechanical 
superintendent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford in 
charge of a new bureau just established and known as the bureau 


of fuel economy, with 
headquarters at New 
Haven, Conn., has _ al- 


ready been announced in 
these columns, was born 
on December 5, 1871, at 
Milford, Conn., and was 
educated in the gram- 
mar school of his native 
town. He began rail- 
way work on May 23, 
1889, as a locomotive 
fireman on the New 
York, New: Haven & 
Hartford. In July, 1894, 
he was promoted to lo- 
comotive engineman, and 
in February, 1900, was 
appointed air brake in- 
spector. Three years 
later, he was appointed 
foreman of engines, and 
in August, 1904, was 
promoted to master me- 
chanic on the same road. 
He subsequently served as general inspector of the mechanical de- 
partment, and in May, 1913, was appointed assistant mechanical 
superintendent. The following September, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Old Colony division, and on November 9, 
1914, was selected to organize and supervise the bureau of fuel 
economy on the same road, with the title of assistant mechanical 
superintendent, as above noted. 





H. C. Oviatt 





OBITUARY 


Edwin C. Brown, formerly general superintendent, and 
from September, 1891, to 1910, assistant to the president of the 
Michigan Central, died in Detroit, Mich., on December 5, 
aged 83 years. 





Swiss Resorts To BE Open.—The Swiss Federal Railways an- 
nounce that most of the leading Swiss winter resorts will be 
open as usual during the coming season, including Arosa, Davos, 
Grindelwald, Klosters, Loéche, Pontresina, St. Moritz, Wengen, 
Celerina, Diablerets, Leuk, Les Avants, Montana, Rigi Kaltbad, 
Villars, Champéry, Engelberg, Kandersteg, Samaden and Weis- 
senstein. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue NasnviL_e, Cuattranooca & St. Louris, reported some 
time ago as being in the market for locomotives, has issued new 
inquiries for 6 Mikado and 6 Pacific type locomotives. 


Russian GovERNMENT Rattways.—The Railway Gazette of 
London in its issue of November 27 states: The Russian rail- 
ways are short of rolling stock, and the Ministry of Ways of 
Communications finds it urgent to order 116 freight locomotives 
and 15,700 freight cars more than provided for in the ordinary 
credits. 


CAR BUILDING 


RussIAN GOVERNMENT RaiLways.—See note above under head 
of Locomotives. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap has ordered 1,050 all-steel box 
cars from its Altoona shops. 


THE PHILADELPHIA & ReApinG has ordered 200 underframes 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Louisiana Raitway & NavicaTion Company is installing 
metal draft arms and Cardwell friction draft gear on 900 60,000 
Ib. capacity box cars. 


Tue Totepo, St. Lours & WEsTERN is reported to be in the 
market for about 1,700 box cars. This item has not been con- 
firmed. 


THe Great NorTHERN has ordered 13 coaches, 3 parlor cars, 
3 mail and express cars, and 2 baggage cars for the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle from the Barney & Smith Car Company. 


Tue Otiver & Snyper STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
for sale at $150 each, 240 double hopper wooden coke cars which 
it is now using at its coke works at Oliver, Pa., and Redstone 
Junction, Pa., where the cars may be inspected. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL has recently ordered 6 first class coaches 
from the Canada Car Company, 8 sleeping cars from the Na- 


tional Steel Car Company, 200 flat cars from the Nova Scotia 


Car Works, and 250 coal cars from the Eastern Car Company. 


THe NorTHERN Paciric has ordered 17 baggage cars, 4 bag- 
gage and mail cars, 18 mail and express cars, 47 coaches and 6 
dining cars from the Pullman Company. This order is in addition 
to 21 sleeping cars also ordered from the Pullman Company, re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette of November 13. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Oi BELT TERMINAL has ordered 3,000 tons of rails from 
the National Steel Rail Company. 


THE VicKsBURG, ALEXANDRIA & SOUTHERN has ordered 1,500 
tons of rails from the National Steel Rail Company. 


Tue Fort Dopcr, Des Mornes & SouTHERN has ordered three 
96-ft. deck girder spans, amounting to 176 tons, from the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—The item in the Railway Age 
Gazette of last week to the effect that the Santa Fe had ordered 
63,450 tons of rails from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
was in error in that 12,000 tons of this allotment was ordered 
from the Illinois Steel Company. 





EFFECTS OF THE War ON INpUsTRY.—The effect of the present 
European war on European industry is beginning to be expressed 
in figures. The British Board of Trade reports that the ex- 
ports for August were $100,000,000 less than for August, 1913, 
and that imports decreased by $65,000,000. The exportation of 
manufactured articles alone decreased $75,000,000. 
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The Eddystone plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
been put on full time at least for the next month. 


Morris G. Condon, senior member of H. B. Underwood & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died on Thursday, December 3. 


The National Steel Rail Company is filling an order for rails 
to be shipped to South America. It has also received an order 
for a tonnage of rails from an interurban railroad in western 
Kansas. 


Alexander Harvey, secretary of the Detrick & Harvey Ma- 
chine Company, Baltimore, Md., died in that city on November 22, 
of pneumonia. Mr. Harvey was a native of Baltimore, and with 
Jacob N. Detrick organized the company bearing his name in 
1884. He leaves three sons and a daughter. 


Charles Arthur Moore, president of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, died of heart disease on board the steamer 
Rotterdam, on which he was en route for Naples. Besides 
being president of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, 
he was president of the 
Shaw Electric Crane 
Company, Consolidated 
Safety Valve Company, 
Ashcroft Manufacturing 
Company, Hancock In- 
spirator Company, Hay- 
den & Derby Manufac- 
turing Company, United 
Injector Company, and 
was a director of the 
Continental Insurance 
Company, the Liberty 
National Bank, the 
American Bank Note 
Company and the Na- 
tional Machinery Com- 
pany. Mr. Moore was 
born in West Sparta, 
N. Y., in 1845, and was 
educated in the public 
and private schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
Lynn, Mass. He enlisted in the naVy at the outbreak of the 
civil war and served throughout the war. He then became a 
salesman in New England, and in 1880 joined the firm of H. S. 
Manning & Co., of New York, forming the firm of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, manufacturing railroad supplies. In 1905 
the business was incorporated, and Mr. Moore became presi- 
dent and a controlling owner. Mr. Moore was a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, National Civic Federation, New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Empire State Society of Sons of Revolution, 
Ohio Society, St. Andrew’s Society, Pilgrims of the United States 
and Society of Genesee. He was a member of the Automobile 
Club of America, Army and Navy, Republic, Union League, 
Lotus, Engineers, New York Railroad, Machinery, Lawyers and 
Transportation Clubs, and the founder and for ten years presi- 
dent of the Montauk Club. 


C. A. Moore 


The plant of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and its allied companies 
was almost entirely destroyed by a fire on Wednesday evening, 
December 9, which caused a loss estimated at $7,000,000. The 
greatest loss occurred in the buildings where Edison phonographs 
were made, but, fortunately, the trade had been well supplied 
for the Christmas holiday business. The building in which the 
Edison storage batteries are made was left untouched, and as 
there was but little damage to the facilities for manufacturing 
the Edison primary battery, there will be no delay in the manu- 
facture or delivery of either of these products. The laboratory 
building in which Mr. Edison conducts his experiments and which 
houses many valuable records was also undamaged. 
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The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the second 
circuit has handed down an opinion reversing the lower court 
and holding valid and infringed, the Watson corrugated culvert 
patent under which the Armco American ingot iron culverts 
made by the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
are manufactured, in a suit against Frank McPherson, highway 
commissioner of Ithaca, N. Y. This decision, which is final 
with no opportunity for further appeal, upholds the Watson 
claim for a sheet metal culvert composed of connected cylindrical 
sections having circumferential corrugations extending to the 
extremities of the section. 


Joseph Block, one of the founders and a director of the 
Inland Steel Company, died in Chicago on December 6, at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. H. L. Hart. Mr. Block 
started his business career in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
founded the firm of Block & Pollak, and later organized the 
Cincinnati Forge & Iron Works. Both companies were even- 
tually incorporated into the Block-Pollak Iron Company, of 
Chicago. In 1893 he helped to organize the Inland Steel 
Company and has since then served continuously as one of 
its directors. He was also a director of the Buffalo Steel 
Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. Mr. Block was 83 years old. 


Francis V.. McGinness, sales engineer of the Edison Storage 
Battery Company, Orange, N. J., has been appointed assistant 
manager of the railway department, succeeding William F. Bauer, 
recently made manager of the Chicago office. Mr. McGinness is 
a graduate of the Schools of Applied Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and before graduation had considerable practical experi- 
ence with the New York & New Jersey Telephone Company. 
After a few months in the engineering department of the New 
York & Queens Electric Light and Power Company, Long 
Island City, he joined the sales force of the Edison Storage 
Battery Company. He has been in the railway department of 
that company for the past two years. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


InsuLaTion.—This is the title of an attractive booklet issued 
by the Continental Fibre Company, Newark, Del., to describe 
the company’s Vulcanized Fiber, Bakelite-Dilecto and Continental 
Bakelite. The characteristics of the three products are named. 
It is stated concerning them that all three are waterproof and 
that the latter two will stand upwards of 100,000 volts. Bake- 
lite-Dilecto and Continental Bakelite -have both been on the 
market for about two years. 


Extectric RatLwAy APpPARATUS.—The General Electric Com- 
pany has recently issued Bulletin No. 44,003, an attractive illus- 
trated booklet entitled “Modern Electric Railway Apparatus.” 
The bulletin is contained in a colored cover of artistic design and 
describes briefly the Curtis steam turbine for railway service, 
railway generator, transformers, switchboards, synchronous con- 
verters, motor-generator sets, G-E ventilated railway motors and 
electric locomotives. There are also illustrations of the G-E 
locomotives in use at the locks at Panama. 


SoutH AFRICAN PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE CuRTAILED.—It is 
interesting, in view of similar occurrences in this country, to 
know that the South African Minister of Railways has sanctioned 
a curtailment of the passenger train service throughout the sys- 
tem. The step is an economy made necessary by a decline in the 
freight receipts resulting from the dislocation of trade and the 
prohibition of the exportation of foodstuffs. A second reason may 
be that with the restriction of trade the passenger traffic has 
fallen off. A final reason, is the necessity which a state of war 
imposes on the administration of providing an ample reserve of 
engines and rolling stock. 


Raitway ConstRucTION IN Mapacascar.—A recent consular 
report states that considerable progress has been made in the 
construction of the railroad between Tananarive and Antsirabe, 
107 miles south of the capital. A branch line between Tanana- 
rive and Tamatave is now being built 81 miles north from 
Moramanga, which is 133 miles from Tamatave, to Lake Abe- 
vava in the Ambatondrazaka district, a rich agricultural and 
cattle section in the west of the province of Tamatave. These two 
railway extensions will facilitate and develop the commerce 0i 
the Central Plateau and the Ambatondrazaka country and will 
improve conditions generally on the island. 
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ALABAMA Roaps.—We are told that a contract has been given 
to J. N. Gillis & Sons by the Ensign Yellow Pine Company, 
Wetumpka, Ala. for building a 5-mile logging line out ‘of 
Wetumpka. 


BaLTIMoRE & Onio.—The Magnolia cut-off, a new double- 
track line between Orleans road, W. Va., and Little Cacapon, 
12 miles, was opened for traffic on December 6. This cut-off is 
5.8 miles shorter than the old line between Orleans road and 
Little Cacapon. (July 17, p. 115.) 


BEsSEMER & LAKE Erie.—We are told that this company plans 
to build 1.8 miles of second track from Culmerville, Pa., to C. O. 
Tower. 

CENTRAL CanapA.—The Alberta legislature has passed an act 
providing for the financing and building of this line from its 
junction with the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia to 
the Peace River Crossing; authorizing the building of a branch 
line from Sucker Creek to Grouard, about 30 miles, and pro- 
viding for the guarantee of bonds for $20,000 a mile in aid of the 
construction. The projected route is from a point on the E. D. 
& B. C., to be called McLennan, near Round Lake, Alta., where 
there will be a divisional point, northwesterly to the Hart river, 
thence to Peace River Crossing, about 45 miles, and southerly 
to Dunvegan. J. D. McArthur & Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, has 
the contract to build the line. About 30 miles of grading has 
been finished. W. R. Smith, Edmonton, Alta., is chief engineer. 
(November 13, p. 924.) 


Cuicaco & ILLINoIs WESTERN.—We are told that work is now 
under way on a three-mile extension from Hawthorne, IIl., to 
Western avenue, Chicago. 


Farrvigew & IntTer-Mountain.—An officer of this company, 
which was organized about three years ago, writes that grading 
work is almost finished on the line building from Delta, Colo., 
to Fairview Mine, 16 miles. Watson Ziegler, president, Fort 
Collins. 


GLEN Ros—E & WaLNuT Sprincs.—This line, which extends 
from Glen Rose, Tex., south by west to Walnut Springs, Tex., 
a distance of 14 miles, is about 90 per cent completed. The 
grading is practically finished. There will be a total of 600 ft. 
of bridge work. About 40,000 ties will be required and 60-Ib. 
rails will be laid over the entire line. T. E. Luttgurding, Hills- 
boro, Tex., is the general contractor. J. H. Farr, Glen Rose, 
Tex., is president, and Dave Morris, Walnut Springs, Tex., is 
chief engineer. 


Granp Marais & NorTHWESTERN.—This proposed new line 
which is to extend from Grand Marais, Minn., through Cascade 
Junction, to Ely, Minn., a distance of 75 miles, is about 25 per 
cent completed, the section between Grand Marais and Cascade 
Junction, a distance of 20 miles, being under construction. The 
grading on this road will amount to about 15,000 cu. yd. a mile, 
and is mostly earth. The maximum grade will be 2.72 per cent, 
and the maximum degree of curvature will be 8 deg. This, how- 
ever, will be only in a few instances and on temporary construc- 
tion, and will later be changed to 4 deg. curves. There will be 
five bridges averaging 190 ft. long, which will be of wood. The 
contract for all the work under the ties was awarded to John 
Bergman, Duluth, Minn. The contract for track laying will be 
let about May, 1915. In connection with this railroad an ore 
dock is to be built in a year or two. 


Granp Trunk Paciric.—An officer writes that work is now 
under way by the J. D. McArthur Co., Winnipeg, Man., on the 
Prince Albert branch from the South Saskatchewan river to 
Prince Albert, Sask., 25 miles, and work is also under way by 
Rigby Hyland & Plummer, on the Brandon branch from Harte, 
Man., to Brandon, 26 miles. 


Kansas City TerMInAL.—An officer writes that this company 
is planning to construct one mile of second track in Kansas 


City, Mo. 
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Mitt CreeK.—An officer writes that this company has pro- 
jected an extension from The Wilderness, Va., to Williamsville, 
about 18 miles. E. E. McCutcham, chief engineer, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


MotLey County.—This company, which was incorporated last 
year in Texas with $100,000 capital, and headquarters at Matador, 
has completed work on the line from Matador to Matador Junc- 
tion, eight miles. The company will operate gasolene motor cars 
on the line. 


OKLAHOMA Roaps.—It is reported that C. N. Haskell has 
signed contracts with the Chamber of Commerce of Sapulpa, 
Okla., for the building of two railroad lines out of that city; one 
to connect Cushing, Drumright and Sapulpa, and the other to 
run from Sapulpa to Jenks and connect with the main line of the 
Midland Valley at that point. 

J. H. Morgan and L. A. Walton, Alva, Okla., are promoting a 
railroad to be built from Ivanhoe, Okla., to Rosston, a distance 
of 20 miles. Capital is to be raised by subscriptions from far- 
mers along the right of way. 


PALATINE, LAKE ZuricH & Wavuconpa.—An officer of this 
company which operates a 15-mile line from Palatine, I1l., north- 
west to Wauconda, writes that the company has projected an 
extension from Wauconda north to Fox Lake, 10 miles. 


PHILADELPHIA & Reapinc.—An officer writes that a contract 
has been given to C. P. Bowers & Co., Reading, Pa., for grading 
and masonry work on a section of 1.84 miles, now under con- 
struction from Nicetown Junction, Philadelphia to Newtown 
Junction, and that the company will do the track laying with 
its own forces. In addition second track work between the same 
places is partly under construction. 


SHELBY NorTHERN.—An officer writes that the line projected 
from Shelby, N. C., north to Casar, N. C., 21 miles, is only pro- 
posed and that definite arrangements for carrying out the work 
have not yet been made. C. R. Poole, Rockingham, N. C., is 
interested. (August 21, p. 369.) 


SouTHERN Rattway.—A contract has been given to Stewart & 
Jones, Rock Hill, S. C., for work north of Gainesville, Ga., in 
connection with the Southern Railway’s plans for rebuilding and 
double tracking the Charlotte-Atlanta line. The work to be car- 
ried out calls for the construction of 6.5 miles of new line. This 
is to be built in two sections, one 4 mile section near Mt. Airy, 
and the other section 2.5 miles long near White Sulphur. The 
grading work will be heavy, as the new line is to be built through 
a rough country. 


Texas Roaps.—A railroad to be known as the Texas, New 
Mexico & Eastern is projected from a point in the coal fields 
of New Mexico to the Gulf of Mexico, probably at Aransas 
Pass—a distance of 500 miles. The portion of the road under 
immediate consideration is to extend from Lamesa, the county 
seat of Dawson county, to the city of San Antonio, following 
in a general way the valley of the Colorado river. A bonus 
of $3,500 a mile of road is being secured. It is stated that con- 
struction work is to begin some time this month. James L. 
Himrod is vice-president and general manager. 


Toronto SupurBAN (Electric).—An officer writes that during 
1914 this company finished work on an extension from Weston, 
Ont., to Woodbridge, 12.05 miles, and also laid second-track 
between Weston and Woodbridge on 7.83 miles. Work is now 
under way by the Suburban Construction Company, Toronto, 
Ont., building from Toronto to Guelph, 42 miles. 


West VirciniA Roaps.—We are told that the Horse Creek 
Land & Mining Company, which owns about 12,000 acres of 
coal and timber lands adjacent to Big Horse creek and Mud 
river in Lincoln county, W. Va., will build about 10 miles of 
railroad to develop this property. Contracts are to be let in 
sections of three and four miles at a time. The first section 
from a point on the Chesapeake & Ohio at the mouth of Peter 
Cave Fork on Big Horse creek, up Peter Cave Fork of Horse 
creek towards Mud river, about three miles, is expected to be 
finished by March, 1915, and on completion of this section the 
line will probably be extended during 1915 a total distance of 
20 miles into Lincoln county. L. E. Poteet, general manager, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
awarded a contract for the construction of a one-story reinforced 
concrete store house at Albuquerque, to the Leyden-Ortseifen 
Construction Company, Chicago. The building is to be 50 ft. by 
400 ft., with a platform 70 ft. by 800 ft. in area. Work will be 
begun at once and is to be completed by April 1, 1915. The 
estimated cost is $60,000. 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
First district, has approved the award by the New York Munic- 
ipal Railway Corporation to the P. J. Carlin Construction Com- 
pany, the lowest bidder, of a contract for the construction of six 
stations on the Liberty avenue elevated railroad extension. The 
contract price is $232,000. (November 6, p. 878.) 

The commission opened bids recently for the placing of cross- 
overs and other reconstruction at the DeKalb avenue station, on 
the line of the Fourth avenue subway in the borough of Brook- 
lyn. The lowest bidder was Samuel Beskin, Beacon, N. Y., 
who offered to do the work for $133,947. (November 20, p. 991.) 


East Sr. Louis, Itt.—The Southern Railway has given the 
contract to the Murphy Construction Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill., for the construction of an 18-stall roundhouse, machine 
shop building, store, oil and office building, at Denverside yard, 
East St. Louis. (November 13, p. 925.) 


Horace, Kan.—The Missouri Pacific will build a 10-stall 95-ft. 
frame engine house at Horace, Kan., to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire. Work, which is to begin at once, will be done 
by company forces. 


Marion, Itt.—The Illinois Central is building a new com- 
bination freight and passenger station at Marion, Ill. The build- 
ing will be 153 ft. by 36 ft. im area and of brick and concrete 
construction. The grading has been finished and the structure 
is roof high. George B. Swift, Chicago, is the contractor. The 
estimated cost is $17,000. The freight station at Starkville, Miss., 
.which is 123 ft. by 27 ft., and of brick and wood construction, 
and the roundhouse at Jackson, Miss., previously mentioned in 
the Railway Age Gazette, are both now being completed. 


Tacoma, WasH.—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company has awarded contracts for the material and 
foundations for a bridge over the city waterways, Tacoma. The 
bridge consists of one 275-ft: swing span, two 125-ft. fixed spans, 
with railroad and highway decks, and highway approaches total- 
ing a length of 330 ft. The contract for the fabrication of the 
steel, which amounts to 1,465 tons, was awarded to the American 
Bridge Company, and the contract for the foundation was given 
the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company. There will be 
5,000 cu. yd. of concrete and 310,000 ft. of timber required. The 
work is about 50 per cent completed. The total estimated cost 
is $275,000. 


Tamagua, Pa—The Pennsylvania State Water Supply Com- 
mission has granted permission to the Philadelphia & Reading 
to build a bridge near Tamaqua; also to build a bridge at Virgin- 
ville, and permission has been given to the Philadelphia & 
Chester Valley to build a bridge in Chester county. 


VIRGINVILLE, Pa.—See Tamaqua. 


Wutits, Cat.—The Northwestern Pacific is considering plans 
for the erection of a depot, roundhouse and shops at Willits, 


Cal. 





Ucanpa Ramtway Resutts.—Owing to the failure of the usual 
increase of the traffic of the second half of the year, the report 
of the Uganda Railway for the year ending March 31, 1914, does 
not show the same gratifying progress in operation as that for 
the previous year. Thus gross revenue $2,655,237 increased by 
$277,574, or 11.68 per cent, but expenditure $1,617,704 was higher 
by 18 per cent, and the net profit $1,037,432 was only 2.08 per 
cent higher, giving a percentage on capital cost of 3.39 only 
against 3.52. The Uganda Railway is not in Uganda itself, but 
it runs from Mombasa, the chief port of British East Africa, up 
to Kisumu on Lake Victoria Nyanza, whence there is a steamer 
service to Uganda. This steamer service and two short rail- 
ways in Uganda itself, the Busoga Railway (from Jinja to 
Namasagali) and the Kampala-Port Bell Railway, are also under 
the control of the parent undertaking. The average mileage 
operated was 602, as against 586 in the previous year. 
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Arkansas, Loutstana & Guir—J. M. Parker, receiver in 
charge of this road, announces that the Arkansas, Louisiana 
& Gulf, and the Ashley, Drew & Northern have been con- 
solidated. Mr. Parker is general manager of the A. L. & G,, 
and it is understood that he will become general manager of 
both companies; and that the receivership will be dissolved. 
The A. L. & G. extends from Monroe, La., northward, about 
50 miles, to Crossett, Ark., and Hamburg; and the other 
road extends from Crossett farther north, about 40 miles, to 
Monticello, Ark., on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
The new management hopes to build an extension northward 
from Monticello. In the map of the Ashley, Drew & North- 
ern, as shown in the Official Guide, this extension is shown as 
running to Gillett and Helena, Ark.; but the present announce- 
ment speaks of Pine Bluff as the proposed northern terminus. 


AsHLEy, Drew & NorTHERN.—See Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf. 


CanapDIAN Paciric—The Guaranty Trust Company, White, 
Weld & Company, Brown Brothers & Company and Col- 
gate, Parker & Company have bought from the Canadian 
Pacific $12,690,000 432 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing semi-annually from July 1, 1915, to July 1, 1928. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric_—Judge Pendleton has denied 
the application of a holder of some of the collateral 4 per 
cent railroad bonds for the appointment of a receiver for 
the railroad company, the holding company, holding that 
the bondholders can be adequately represented at the fore- 
closure sale. 


Denver & Satt LAKE.—According to press despatches, confer- 
ences have been held recently between Newman Erb, who 
now heads the syndicate controlling the Denver & Salt 
Lake, and Thomas L. Shadbourne, who has on various oc- 
casions represented the Gould interests. After the meetings 
Mr. Erb gave out the following statement: 

“The entire capital stock of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad Company is deposited under a voting trust agree- 
ment, which does not expire until May 1, 1918. It is con- 
trolled by seven trustees, of whom Newman Erb is one, 
and who designated three of the other trustees, whose suc- 
cessors he has the sole right to appoint. There can be no 
change in the management or control of the property except 
through the voting trustees. Newman Erb cannot, if he 
would, and would not, if he could, dispose of the control 
without the concurrence of the Denver interests.” 


Opetousas, GutrF & NorTHEASTERN.—William H. Peterman has 
been appointed receiver of this company. 


San ANTONIO, FREDERICKSBURG & NorTHERN.—This company has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver as the result, accord- 
ing to press despatches, of the delay of the Texas railroad 
commission in granting an application for valuation of the 
property preliminary to an issue of $500,000 bonds. 





PropucTION oF ALUMINUM.—Since the beginning of the alu- 
minum industry in 1883, when the production amounted to 83 
lb., the advance has been so rapid that the production in 1913 
amounted to 72,500,000 lb—Machinery. 


An ArrtAL RAILWAY IN VENEZUELA.—The official organ of the 
Venezuelan government has announced that a contract has been 
made ebtween the minister of public works and the president of 
the Puerto Cabello & Valencia Railroad, operating a steam rail- 
way between the towns named, granting the right to construct an 
aerial cable line from Valencia to Nirgua. The line will be 37 
miles in length and will be built in sections of six miles, each 
section having its own motive power. The contract requires that 
work be started within a year of the date of its signing and that 
it be completed within two years from the date of its beginning. 
The contract is for 99 years, with the exclusive right of territory 
for the first 40 years and is transferable with the consent .of the 
government. 








